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COMMUNICATIONS. 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. VII. 


Application of the Doctrine to different parts of Scripture.—Per- 
fection of the Bible. 


Tuat all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, is a doc- 
trine, indescribably precious to every Christian, and in the highest 
degree important to the interests of the world. And it is a doc- 
trine which must be happy or dreadful in its consequences, to all 
who enjoy the light of revelation. 

In order to guard against hurtful mistakes relative to this doc- 
trine, and to give the contemplation of it the most salutary influ- 
ence, it is important that we should well consider the particular 
manner in which it is to be applied to different parts of Scripture : 
This is one of the few remaining points to which [I shall invite the 
reader’s attention. 

No one can be so absurd as to suppose that the speeches of 
uninspired men, recorded in Scripture as historical facts, were 
themselves originally dictated by the Holy Spirit. ‘The object of 
the sacred volume requires, that it should record the speeches of 
wicked men, as well as of good men; and the speeches of good 
men who were not inspired, as well as of those who were inspire od. 
For example, it was important that the Evangelists, in their history 
of the Saviour, should relate the cavils, reproac hes, and false accu- 
sations, which his enemies uttered against him. But who ever 
imagined that his enemies were prompted to utter these by the 
Holy Spirit The Evangelists have recorded the words which 
Peter used in denying his Lord. But who ever imagined that he 
was prompted to utter those rash and sinful words by ‘the influence 
of the Spirit ? When we say, the Scriptures are divinely inspired, 
our meaning is, that the divine Spirit guided the writers. Whether 
those persons whose words are recorded, were inspired or not, 
must, in every case, be determined by the records themselves. 
In some instances they evidently were inspired; in other in- 
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stances they were not. But whatever may have been the case 
with those whose words are recorded, our doctrine is, that those 
who made the record were under infallible divine guidance. If 
they undertook to record historical facts, they were enabled to do 
it with perfect historical truth, and to extend their record to just 
such a length, and to give it just such a form, as was suited to the 
design which God had in view. If the »y undertook to teach the 
doctrines of religion, or to announce divine commands, promises, 
or predictions ; they were enabled to do it infallibly. And if they 
undertook to give instruction by parables, allegories, or symbolical 
representations ; the Spirit of God enabled them to make use of 
such parables, allegories, or symbols, as were adapted to the end 
in view. 

To make this matter as plain as possible, I shall refer to a few 
examples. 

I begin with the book of Job. Though we have many reasons 
to believe, that the account which the writer gives of the conver- 
sation between Job and his three friends had substantial fact for its 
basis; yet it would be unreasonable to suppose, that a conversa- 
tion actually took place in Hebrew poetry, just such as is here re- 
corded. ‘The case does not require anything like this. The 
object of the writer was not to relate simple historical facts, but to 
exhibit just views of the character and government of God, and to 
expose and correct the various misconceptions of men on that sub- 
ject. Our doctrine is, that the divine Spirit so guided the writer, 
that the representations he made in this familiar poetic dialogue, 
are well adapted to give the instruction intended, as to the righte- 
ousness and majesty of God, the errors of men, and other related 
subjects. When therefore we read a particular passage, contain- 
ing an expression of Job, or of his wife, or of one of his friends ; we 
are not to infer from the circumstance of the writer’s inspiration, 
that the particular expression referred to, was conformed to truth, 
or that the person who originally uttered it was divinely inspired, 
any more than we are to infer from the inspiration of the Evan- 
gelists, that the various charges which they declare to have been 
brought against Christ were conformed to truth. In every such 
case, our business is to discover what was the design of the writer, 
or the design of God, in what was written. The inspiration of a 
writer implies, that the instruction which he communicates is true. 
The author of the Book of Job wished to show, how a good man 
may be affected by long-continued afflictions ; what mistakes he 
may make in judging of the divine administration ; what i impa- 
tience he may indulge ; what a wrong construction others may put 
upon the conduct of God towards him; what gracious methods 
God may take to instruct and humble him ; and how happy, in the 
end, is the effect of divine chastisements on the man who is upright 
in heart, and who enjoys divine teaching. The Holy Spirit prompt- 
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ed the writer to aim at these important ends, and, with a view to 
their accomplishment, to write a sacred poem, consisting chiefly 
of a dialogue between Job and his three friends, and of a solemn 
address to Job from the Creator and Sovereign of the world. The 
inspired writer was enabled to frame such a dialogue, and such an 
address from God, as should be agreeable to nature and truth, and 
convey with clearness and force, the most important knowledge 
respecting God and man. ‘This is what I mean, when I say, the 
Book of Job was divinely inspired. 

As another example, take the Proverbs of Solomon. God saw 
it to be necessary to the highest improvement of men, that they 
should have, for constant use, a collection of maxims, or wise prac- 
tical sayings, resulting from observation and experience. ‘This 
was one of the modes of instruction, which God judged to be im- 
portant to our welfare. He therefore moved and assisted Solomon 
to write a book of Proverbs, the greater part of which were pro- 
bably suggested by his own experience, though some of them were 
doubtless in common use before. But in whatever way he be- 
came furnished with these maxims of divine truth, he selected and 
wrote them under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

As to the Prophets, the nature of the subject shows, that the 
Spirit of God not only guided them in committing their predictions 
to writing, but in a supernatural way made them acquainted with 
those events to which their predictions related. 

In short, whether the writer was a prophet, a historian, or a 
teacher in any other form, the divine Spirit assisted him to per- 
form his work ;—that assistance always having been adapted to the 
nature and circumstances of what the writer was to execute. 

Another point, to which I would invite the reader’s attention is 
the perfection of the Bible. ‘This clearly results from the doctrine 
of inspiration as above explained. 

I speak not now of an abstract, or absolute perfection, but of a 
relative perfection which has relation to the ends of revelation. It 
would be impious to suppose that a book written by inspiration of 
God, is not perfectly adapted to the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. We may indeed frame an idea of a kind of perfection, which 
does not belong to the Bible. And we may in like manner, frame an 
idea of a kind of perfection which does not belong to what God has 
done in creation. We may imagine that it would be a perfection 
in the scheme of his works, if houses, and carriages, and clothing, 
and all the instruments which can be necessary or useful to man, 
and all the books fitted to promote his improvement, were produced, 
as the trees of the forest are, according to the laws of the natural 
world, and without any concurrence of human agency. But is it 
true, that it would be a real perfection in the natural world, if 
houses, and carriages, and clothing, and instruments, and books 
were all produced spontaneously from the earth, like the trees of 
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the forest? Who does not see that this would really be an imper- 
fection, and that, on this supposition, the most important ends of 
creation in respect to man would fail of being accomplished ? For 
what exercise or improvement of man’s active powers, either cor- 
poreal or mental, would there be, if all that he desires, were form- 
ed ready for use without his agency ? 

The most common objection against the perfection of the Bible, 
is, that so many difficulties and obscurities are found in it. On 
this I shall particularly remark. 

If the Bible had no difficulties or obscurities ; if all were, at 
first view, perfectly plain and easy ; what occasion would there 
be for diligent mental exertion? And what opportunity for im- 
provement? ‘This fancied perfection could not be made out com- 
pletely, unless the Bible, throughout, were plain and easy to every 
human being, even to every child. Such a perfection as is here 
supposed, could it exist, would supersede all motive to improve- 
ment. But in reality, it is impossible. For how can it be, that 
subjects so vast, and so complex, should be perfectly plain and 
easy to those who have so little information, and who are in the 
very infancy of their being? This supposed perfection of the 
Bible would require, either that the subjects of which it treats 
should be lowered down infinitely, so as to meet the littleness of 
the mind of man, and the mind of a child; or that the mind 
should be infinitely enlarged and exalted, so as to be able at once 
to comprehend the vastness of these subjects. 

When we look at the natural world, we find it to be one great 
object of the-Creator, to furnish man with materials, from which 
he may, by his own exertions, form whatever will conduce to his 
convenience or comfort. And we know by experience, that the 
exertions we make to procure the necessaries and accommodations 
of life, not only conduce to the improvement of our faculties, but 
prove an unfailing source of enjoyment. It follows then, that so 
far as our improvement or enjoyment is concerned, it would greatly 
detract from the perfection of the creation, if everything we need 
or desire were thrown into our hands, without any forethought or 
labor of ours. And is not the same true in regard to revelation ? 
It is certainly essential to our highest enjoyment in religion, that 
we should diligently exert the powers of our minds in the acquisi- 
tion of religious knowledge. But what occasion or opportunity 
could there be for mental exertion, if everything in the Bible 
were, at first view, perfectly plain and obvious? That we should, 
on the whole, have the highest amount of enjoyment, it is, there- 
fore, necessary that we should meet with difficulties and obscurities, 
and that these should in some way continue, through every stage 
of our progress in the acquisition of divine knowledge. For if 
difficulties and obscurities should cease, and there should be nothing 
left beyond the present grasp of our understandings ; ; what motive 
could we have br any further efforts ? 
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That the Bible is such a book as the foregoing remarks imply, 
we find to be a matter of fact. ‘The man, who applies himself in 
earnest to understand its contents, meets with difficulues in abun- 
dance. And as he proceeds in acquiring knowledge, and in clear- 
ing away the difficulties which first arose, new difficulties occur, 
which he was before incapable of discovering. And every ad- 
vance he makes, gives him ability to see what he could not see 
before, that is, various remaining difficulties, which are to be over- 
come by new exertion. Now 1 hold it to be no fault, but a real 
perfection of the Bible, that it thus calls us, in every stage of im- 
provement, to encounter difficulties; to get a knowledge of what 
was before unknown, and so to keep up, to the last hour of life, that 
mental effort, which God has made essential to the end of our 
being. If the Bible were in all respects perfectly plain ; if all the 
subjects it introduces were level to our understandings ; it would 
have but little power to interest our feelings, and would be, in a 
great measure, dull and tasteless. 

If we keep in mind that the Bible is not a book to be read 
indolently, or to be understood passively ; but is intended for the 
instruction and moral discipline of God’s people through every 
period of their life, and that, to answer the purpose fully, it must, 
through every period, excite their persevering diligence, and be a 
constant means of improving all their intellectual and moral powers; 
we shall be satisfied, that those very things, which have been com- 
plained of as defects in the word of God, are in fact essential to 
its perfection. 

It is not meant to be implied in any of the foregoing remarks, 
that the inspired penmen purposely introduced difficulties and 
obscurities into their writings for the sake of exercising and im- 
proving our minds. Most of these difficulties and obscurities arise 
necessarily from the nature of the subjects to which they relate, 
and from human ignorance and weakness. ‘These subjects being 
what they are, the Bible must contain things which are difficult 
and unsearchable, and which are, on that account, suited to rouse 
the mind of man to vigorous and persevering efforts. 

That we may be completely satisfied on this subject, we must 
consider that the Bible is intended to be a subject of study, and a 
means of intellectual and moral culture to good men, through all 
ages. Had it been intended for one particular society of men, or 
for one period of time, a great difference would undoubtedly have 
been made in its structure. But God designed this holy book to 
be the study of all ages; and, accordingly, he has so formed it, 
that many things, which are obscure and unintelligible to men of 
one age, shall be perfectly clear to men in a succeeding age. A 
particular doctrine of the Bible may now be attended with an 
obscurity, which the superior advantages of a future period may 
clear away. The doctrine itself, according to the present sup- 
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position, is contained in the Bible. God has declared it. But 
owing to various causes, we do not fully understand it, and of 
course do not fully perceive its value. But others who shall come 
after us, will have better means of knowledge, or a better mode 
of thinking, and so will have a clear and comprehensive view of 
what is very imperfectly known to us. This may be true in re- 
spect to prophecies. A particular prediction may be so expressed, 
or it may relate to events of such a nature, that it cannot be well 
understood before the accomplishnient shall explain it. And some 
ends of ne small consequence may be answered by this very cir- 
cumstance. Now, in any such case, whether a doctrine or prophecy 
is concerned, we are not to look upon the present obscurity attend- 
ing it, as a mark of imperfection in the Bible. The passage, thus 
involved in obscurity, may be intended for the benefit of the 
church in some future age; just as some things which were but 
obscurely known to the people of God under the former dispensa- 
tion, are made very plain to Christians, being intended chiefly for 
their benefit. ; 

The points which I wish to be specially remembered, are these; 
that our finding, after all our efforts, that any part of Scripture is 
of difficult interpret ation, or even unintelligible, is so far from 
proving the Bible to be imperfect, that it may directly result from 
its perfection ; that the sacred volume could not, consistently with 
the nature of the subjects of which it treats, and with the ends 
which God designs it shall answer, be so formed, as to be entirely 
free from obscurity ; and that the Holy Spirit may direct men to 
write, for the benefit of future times, that which may be quite 
unintelligible now, and which may be of but little use to us, except 
as a means of rendering us more modest and humble, and more 
desirous that a day of clearer light may come; and that many 
things may have been written, which are not applicable, and not 
intelligible to us, but which were intelligible, and of real use, at 
the time when they were written. 

I have dilated somewhat on the difficulties and obscurities of 
the Bible, because they constitute the most plausible objection ; 
and because they most frequently occur to the minds of men, as 
a proof of imperfection. 

It would be easy to introduce many other particulars. But I 
shall refer to only one, and that in a few words. 

If, then, any one should think it a proof of imperfection in the 
Bible, that it does not exhibit the principles of religion in a regu- 
lar, systematic form ; 1 would just ask him to consider how it is 
with the work of God in the material creation. ‘The objects of 
the natural world are not exhibited in such regular order and sys- 
tematic form, as to correspond with the natural sciences. But 
who supposes that this fact furnishes any argument against the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of the Creator, or against the plan 
of operation which he has adopted ? PASTOR. 
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RICHARD BAXTER. 


During the troubled times of the English Church, there arose 

many individuals of eminent piety, vast intellectual resources, and 
great moral courage. But in the galaxy, there were few brighter 
stars than Richard Baxter. Few men indeed, of any age, have 
exhibited a more holy and blameless life, or exerted upon the spi- 
ritual interests of the world a more eflicient and salutary influence, 
than this oppressed and persecuted dissenter. 

Baxter came upon the stage shortly after the first company of 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, that they might build in the wilder- 
ness a house for God. He was of a kindred spirit with that de- 
voted band, and his whole heart, soul and body were enlisted for 
the support of the same cause to which they had sacrificed all 
they held dear on this side heaven. 

As a scholar, Baxter must be ranked in the class of “ self-made 
men.” When a youth, his literary advantages were few ; but he 
did not remain in ignorance. A strong thirst for knowledge, a 
vehement ardor in its pursuit, a resolution and perseverance which 
bent to nothing but the will of God, bore him successfully forward 
in a course of acquisition, until his intellectual resources became 
various, extensive and valuable. 

In 1738, being 23 years of age, he was set apart to the sacred 
ministry. At his ordination, he subscribed to the bitterly disputed 
rites and canons of the authorized church, a step which he after- 
wards deeply lamented. For, when he became acquainted, on 
the one hand, with the self-denying and self-sacrificing piety of 
his Puritan neighbors, together with the reasons of their resistance, 
and on the other, with the bad spirit, weak arguments, and the 
exorbitant and oppressive claims of the prelates, he entirely chang- 
ed his views, shifted his ground, and commenced supporting the 
cause of the non-conformists with the zeal of fresh conviction, and 
with all the vehemence of his sanguine spirit. 

Upon the opening of the long Parliament, he was chosen vicar 
of Kidderminster. His labors'in that place were eminently suc- 
cessful. When he went there, iniquity, open and unblushing, pre- 
vailed, and the religion of the heart was scarcely known. He 
labored faithfully, and his efforts were not in vain. A powerful 
work of grace soon commenced and spread, and the aspect of the 
whole town was changed. ‘The day of the Lord was observed; 
riot and dissipation ceased ; the tongue of blasphemy was silent ; 
the voice of prayer and pri aise was heard in almost every house ; ; 
and the still influence of the Spirit felt in nearly every heart. 
The truths which he preached, and which were instrumental 
producing this wonderful reformation, were the essential doctrines 
of the evangelical system. ‘The great fundamental principles of 
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Christianity,” says Calamy, “ contained in the baptismal covenant, 
even a right knowledge and belief of, and subjection and love to, 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, were the things 
which he daily opened to them, and with the greatest importunity 
labored to imprint upon their minds.” Indeed, Baxter was, in the 
best sense of the words, a revival preacher ; and were he living 
now, he would be found among the warmest friends and the most 
efficient promoters of revivals of religion. 

During the civil war, which commenced in 1641, Baxter with- 
drew to Coventry, and preached to the garrison and the inhabit- 
ants. He avowed his decided disapprobation of the measures 
which Cromwell adopted to accomplish his ascendancy ; and even 
publicly reproved him, when in the height of his power, for his 
ambitious usurpation. He preached before the Parliament, the 
day before they voted the restoration of the king. Immediately 
on his return, Charles appointed Baxter one of his chaplains in 
ordinary, and he was once allowed to preach before the king and 
his court. He was one of the commissioners appointed to meet 
at Savoy, to settle the long disputed points of worship. During 
the whole conference, Baxter was earnest for accommodation. 
He was ready to meet his opponents on what was then called the 
middle ground of “ primitive episcopacy.” But the Bishops were 
unyielding, and the conference was dissolved, having accomplished 
nothing but a wider and more irreconcilable separation. 

In the beginning of 1662, the famous, or rather the infamous 
act of Uniformity was passed, which silenced, on pain of impris- 
onment and of the most cruel deprivations, all who would not 
subscribe to the ultra episcopacy which then prevailed. By this 
act, about two thousand preaching ministers, holy, faithful, labo- 
rious men, were ejected from their respective fields of usefulness, 
torn from their affectionate and beloved flocks, and “at once 
buried alive in a common grave.” Amongst these were such 
men as Owen, Bates, Baxter, Corbet, Woodbridge, Charnock, 
Fairfax, Poole, some of the richest minds, and the best spirits of 
England. From this time until his death, Baxter was often a 
sufferer. His faith and patience were sorely tried. But the gold 
shone the brighter for the furnace. His terrestrial sun passed 
behind a cloud, but the Sun of Righteousness beamed more clearly 
upon his spirit. ‘The love of Christ constrained him, and he dared 
to obey God in defiance of men. He continued to preach and 
toil to promote the glory of God and the salvation of the perish- 
ing about him. For his self-denying efforts, he was thrice im- 
prisoned. But he rejoiced in the midst of his trials, and well he 
might: For they were fast ripening his soul for the communion 
and the joys of heaven.* In 1691 he was granted a peaceful 

* The account of Baxter’s trial before the notorious Jeffreys has often reminded us of 


the trial of our Lord at the bar of Pilate. The resemblance would be more perfect, 
except that, in insolence and abuse, the English judge far exceeds the Roman governor. 
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release from sin and sorrow, and an abundant admission to that 
world, where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. 

On many accounts, Baxter was an extraordinary character. 
The visits of such spirits to these abodes of sin are few and 
infrequent. He was esteemed and admired, not only by his 
friends, but by many of those who differed from him in the then 
existing points of acrimonious dispute. Lords and Bishops have 
given him the meed of their, praise. ‘ His practical writings,” 
says Barrow, “ were never me nde -d, and his controversial seldom 
confuted.” He was a man,” says Granger, “ famous for weak- 
ness of body and strength of mind s for having the strongest sense 
of religion himself, and exciting a sense of it in the thoughtless 
and profligate.” 

The spring of Baxter’s energy and usefulness was a deep, 
vivid, operative piety. He was well acquainted “ with the inside 
of religion.” ‘The Spirit of God had performed a thorough 
work in his heart, and under the continued teachings of the 
Heavenly Messenger, he mera well qualified to guide others in 
the way ‘of life. High in holy attainments, and faithful in the 
discharge of duty, he fod around him a strong and reproving 
light upon an ignorant and profligate generation. ‘The following 
sententious aspiration expressed the deep desires and established 
principles of his heart. ‘ Let the eternal God be the portion of 
my soul; let heaven be my inheritance and hope; let Christ be 
my Head, and the promise my security ; let faith be my wisdom, 
and love be my very heart and will, and patient, persevering 
obedience be my life then I can spare the wisdom of the world, 
and all the trifles it se sels.” 

Baxter’s piety received the nourishment of various and severe 
afflictions. Within his own breast he had many hard conflicts ; 
storms of temptation, which at times well nigh swept away the 
foundation of his hope. In the early stages of his Christian 
course, he was much disturbed with the strength and occasional 
prevalenc e of sin, and consequently with agonizing doubts of his 
own sincerity. At a later pe riod, his most distressing te mpt itions 
were to question the truth of Scripture, and the re ality of the life 
to come. So powerful were the onsets of the adversary, he says, 
that sometimes he hardly knew whether he was a Christian or an 
infidel. But his trust was in the Redeemer, and in his strength 
he came off a conqueror. His house was on the rock, and Satan 
could not undermine it, or shake it down. 

Baxter lived, as every Christian ought to live, with the future 
world clearly and steadily m view. He looked to things unseen 
and eternal. He walked by faith. His best thoughts and affec- 
tions were upon the life to come. The debilities of his body 
seemed to augment the energies of his spirit and the efficiency of 
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his piety ; for he ever prayed and felt and acted under the rous- 
ing impression, that death and eternity were very near him. Some 
of his most searching practical writings are the sentiments and 
urgencies of a soul deeply imbued with the love of Christ, and 
stationed at the very entrance of heaven. 

Baxter possessed, in no ordinary degree, tbe spirit of a mis- 
sionary. ‘ He gave in one year a hundred pounds to buy Bibles 
for the poor.” From his own account, we learn, that he intensely 
felt and prayed for the perishing heathen. ‘“ There is nothing in 
the world,” he says, in his Life and ‘Times, “ that lieth so heavy 
upon my heart, as the thought of the miserable nations of the 
earth.” Again, “ I cannot be affected so much with the calamities 
of my own relations, or the land of my nativity, as with the case 
of the Heathen, Mahometan, and ignorant nations of the earth. 
No part of my prayers is so deeply serious, as that for the infidel 
and ungodly world, that God’s name may be sanctified, and his 
kingdom come, and his will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” If Baxter had such thoughts and aspirations in the 
17th century, how would he have prayed and pleaded and labored, 
had his lot been cast in a day like the present, when so much light 
is shed upon the moral condition of the world, and the facilities 
for its conversion are so much increased, and the efforts and sa- 
crifices made for its welfare are so signally blessed of God. 

Baxter is an example worthy of study and imitation, in seasons 


of high controversial excitement. His lot was. cast in times of 


violence, oppression, and bitter contention, not about the founda- 
tion, the corner-stone, but the mere appendages of the Christian 
edifice. When he lived, a man was condemned and anathema- 
tized for the slightest singularity in the mode of his worship ; or as 
it has been rather strongly expressed, “ his very brains were knock- 
ed out to kill a fly on his forehead.” But in this conflict of bitter 
feelings, hard speeches, and unchristian actions, Baxter exhibited, 
with some exceptions, (which are to be attributed to the times, 
rather than to his disposition)—he exhibited the charity and meek- 
ness of the Gospel. Grace had thoroughly penetrated and calmed 
his nature ; and not unfrequently would he .hrow the oil of his 
own quict spirit upon the turbulent elements about him, in hope of 
assuaging the violence of the storm. But he was determined in 
the course which he thought right. The truth of God he would 
maintain, at any sacrifice or hazard. The terrors of a dungeon 
and the allurements of a diocese were alike insufficient to draw 
him into any compromise with error in principle or practice. 
Baxter is a bright example of faithfulness, as a preacher of the 
Gospel. He is a model worthy of particular regard at the present 
time, when with many, who are reputed to preach the truth, 
there is too manifest a disposition to paraphrase some of its plain, 
sententious epithets, round off its most cutting points, and soften 
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some of its uncivil asperities. Baxter did not so preach the Gos- 
pel. No matter whom he was addressing, kings or beggars, we 
hear the same direct, fearless disclosure of the counsel of God. 
The sermon delivered before the dissolute Charles L. is said to 
be a masterly specimen, not only of grand, impressive eloquence, 
but also of plain, pointed dealing with the consciences of his 
princely auditors. Will you persuade us that the man is wise, 
that can climb a little higher than his neighbors, that he may have 
the greater fall? ‘That is attended in his way to hell with greater 
pomp and state than others? ‘That can sin more syllogistic ally 
and rhetorically than the vulgar, and more prudently and gravely 
run into damnation ; and can learnedly defend his madness, and 
prove that he is safe at the brink of hell? Would you persuade 
us that he is wise, that contradicts the God and rule of wisdom, 
that parts with he vaven for a few merry hours, and hath not wit to 
save his soul ? “Can you forget that death is re: ady to undress 
you, and tell you that your sport and mirth is done, and that now 
you have had ‘all that the world can do for those that serve it and 
take it for their portion? How quickly ean a fever, or the choice 
of an hundred messengers of death, bereave you of all that earth 
afforded you, and turn your sweetest pleasure into gall, and turn a 
lord into a lump of clay?” “ Princes and nobles live not always. 
You are not the rulers of the unmoveable kingdom ; but of a boat 
that is in an hasty stream, or a ship under sail, that shall speed both 
pilots and passengers to the shore. ‘The inexorable leveller is 
ready at your backs to convince you by irresistible argument, 
that dust you are and to dust you shall return. Heaven should 
be as desirable and hell as terrible to you as to others; no man 
will fear you after death, much less will Christ be afraid to judge 
you.” 

The same style of plain, earnest dealing runs through all the 
practical writings of Baxter. Of these, however, it is scarcely 
necessaiy to speak. Their record is the hearts of thousands, 
some on earth, and many in heaven. “ ‘To allure our desires,” 
savs Bates, “ he unveils the sanctuary above, and discovers the 
glory and joys of the blessed in the Divine presence, by a light 
so strong and lively, that all the glittering vanities of this worid 
vanish in that comparison, and a sincere believer will despise 
them, as one of mature age does the toys and baubles of children. 
To excite our fear, he removes the screen, and makes the ever- 
lasting fire of hell so visible, and represents the tormenting pas- 
sions of the damned in those dreadful colors, which, if duly con- 
sidered, would check and control the unbridled, licentious appe- 
tites of the most sensual wretches. 

‘His Call to the Unconverted, how small in bulk, but how pow- 
erful in virtue? Truth speaks in it with that authority and effi- 
cacy, that it makes the reader to lay his hand upon his heart, 
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and find he has a soul and a conscience, though he lived before 
as if he had none.” Let no individual who values his salvation, 
no Christian who would grow in grace, fail to be familiar with the 
descriptions, counsels, and warnings of the ‘ Saint’s Rest.” Let 
the “* Reformed Pastor” lie upon every minister’s table, or be 
written in his heart. Let the vehement and searching pages of 
this godly man be more and more circulated and read, and it will 
not be in vain. God has blessed them, and he will bless them 
again, to the welfare of immortal souls ; and the glorified spirit of 
their author will shine with still increasing lustre in the heavenly 
firmament. DALETH. 


. REVIEWS 


Sermons by Timothy Dwight, D. D. LL. D., late President 
of Yale College. In two volumes. New Haven: Howe, 
Durrie and Peck. 1828. 


We congratulate the friends of sound practical theology upon 
the publication of these Sermons; and are glad of the opportunity 
which they afford us, at once to express our estimation of the cha- 
racter, talents, industry and public usefulness of the distinguished 
author, and to enrich our miscellany, with extracts from his elo- 
quent and instructive pages. Dr. Dwight was a great and good 
man. In saying this, we utter no common place eulogy. We 
merely speak the general sentiment of those who knew him best 
—merely reiterate the deliberate and recorded judgeme nt of dis- 
tinguished theological and literary tribunals, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We call that a great mind, which in its original consti- 
tution is well balanced, vigorous, discursive and penetrating; which 
is capable of excelling in any department of science or literature, 
to which it may be directed; and which exults in the exercise and 
developement of its noble powers. 

We do not mean to say that all these qualities are essential to 
intellectual greatness ; for a man may be an eminent astronomer, 
metaphysician, orator, poet, jurist, or statesman, without the power 
of excelling at once in every branch of severe induction, or polite 
literature. Much less do we intend to say, that Dr. Dwight had no 
superior in intellectual endowment; or that he was equally suc- 
cessful in every branch of study to which, at different periods, he 
applied himself. Undoubtedly, he was more of a philosopher, 
than a poet—was more nearly related to Locke, than to Milton. 
And he certainly triumphed more gloriously in his defence of reve- 
lation, than in his ‘ Conquest of Canaan.’ But if extraordinary 
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facility in acquiring knowledge—if a memory remarkably reten- 
tive of philosophic relations, an: oe s and general prince iples—if 
the power of grasping and analyzing a great and difficult question 
—if avast fund of useful inform: tion on a great variety of subjects 
— if severe and successful mental disc ‘ipline—if untiring energy of 
investigation, and a passionate love of truth—if strong native good 
sense, a discursive fancy, and a rich imagination—if a noble and 
transparent frankness of character, which despises everything like 
trick and artifice—if a dignified mien, commanding elocution and 
unrivalled powers of conversation—if almost unexampled success 
as a teacher and a disciplinarian, during the space of nearly fifty 
years; and above all, if exalted moral principle—if a glowing 
Christian philanthropy—if sublime and worthy conceptions of the 
divine character and government—if a long life spent in doing 
good, upon a scale commensurate with opportunities, and with a 
personal influence which but few men ever enjoy :-—if these, and 
such as these, are the prominent features and attributes of intellec- 
tual and moral greatness, then, we repeat it, was Dr. Dwight truly 
agreatman. We knew him long, and knew him well. It was 
our privilege to sit for years under his luminous and impressive 
ministry. His power, too, in the recitation room, we shall never 
forget; and though we loved and revered him as a father, and 
consequently may be supposed to feel a bias in his favor, we con- 
fidently appeal to his writings, to the good which he accomplished, 
and to thousands of living witnesses, scattered all over the land, 
for the general correctness of the preceding outline. 

Dr. Dwight’s works, (besides the Conquest of Canaan, a poem 
intitled Greenfield Hill, and many occasional sermons and periodi- 
sal essays, ) are comprised in eleven thick and closely printed octavo 
volumes: viz. A System of Theology, in five volumes; Travels 
in New England and New York, in four volumes; and the Sermons 
just published, in two volumes. When, and how, all these were 
written, by a man at the head of a great literary institution, “ dis- 
charging the dutie sof four offices,”* during nearly the whole term 
of his presidency, and suffering all the while under extreme weak- 
ness of sight, will not easily be conceived, by those who were 
unacquainted with the vigor of his mind, the versatility of his 
talents, and the methodical arrangement of his time. If such 
words as cannot, impossible, insuperable, and the like, were con- 
tained in Dr. Dwight’s vocabulary, he seems never to have used 
them. Day dreams and brown study, were among the few things, 
with which he was entirely unacquainted. He was refreshed rather 
than fatigued, by mental effort. Under such perfect discipline had 
he brought his powerful and elastic mind, that he found no diffi- 
culty in carrying on two trains of thought at the same time. He 


* See Memoir of his Life, p. 26 
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could dictate to his amanuensis, while engaged in conversation with 
his friends ; and could, with equal apparent ease, when occasion 
required, indite two letters at once on different subjects, faster than 
his thoughts could ordinarily be committed to paper. Since he 
never permitted his intellectual machinery to run down and stop, as 
is the case with most men, no time, of course, was lost in winding it 
up. While ordinary writers were trying to begin, he would finish the 
first half sheet; and before they had fairly commenced a subject, 
he would be ready for some new discussion. Having accustomed 
himself, moreover, from a very early pe riod, to a methodical ar- 
rangement of his thoughts, on every topic, however trifling, and to 
express them in select, and even e leant language, his sermons and 
other writings needed very little correction, to prepare them for 
the public eye. What willnot such a mind and such habits accom- 
plish? And how deeply is it to be lamented, that so few men im- 
prove their talents with equal diligence and advantage. The 
human mind is capable of much great and useful exertion ; and 
that it ordinarily brings so little to pass, even with the advantages 
of a liberal course of study, is owing incomparably more to irreso- 
lution and want of method, than to the limited nature of its facul- 
ties. 

Though, as we have already hinted, the friends of Dr. Dwight 
should not rest his fame upon the ‘ Conquest of Canaan,’ it is, we 
believe, the Jeast esteemed by those, who know little or nothing of 
itsmerits. Many a sentence of condemnation has it received, with- 
out the privilege of being heard ; and by men, too, as much infe- 
rior to the author in poetic talent, as in good taste and critical 
acumen. 

Our design permits us merely to glance at the Travels of Dr. 
Dwight in New England and New York, which received an early 
and flattering notice, from one of the most distinguished Journals 
in Great Britain. Some would probably say, that these Travels 
should have been condensed by the author into one volume, or at 
most into two; and there is certainly a particularity of detail, which 
must be tiresome to the general reader. But this minuteness, so 
far from being an objection to the work, is in our judgement one 
of its most valuable characteristics. Nothing is worth so much as 
facts, especially in the early history of so interesting a country as 
ours. ‘To us, who live in the same age with the writer, and have 
constantly before our eyes the very objects, customs, manners and 
institutions which he describes, many of his delineations must, of 
course, be superfluous. But these travels will go down to posterity, 
and be received as an extremely valuable legacy, while mere 
general descriptions of men and things, at this early period of our 
national existence, will be read with comparative indifference. 
What would not the literati, and indeed all the more intelligent 
people of England, France, or Germany now give for four such 
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volumes of early annals and facts, as Dr. Dwight has bequeathed 
to an equally remote posterity : ? 

But his great work is the System of Divinity, which, as Profes- 
sor of Theology, he delivered to the students of Yale colle ee and 
which was published soon after his death. It would be foreign 
from our present design to attempt an extended analysis of this 
elaborate system; but we cannot do justice to the character of its 
author, or to our own feelings and estimate of iis value, without 
offering to our readers a hasty outline. Preliminary to this, how- 
ever, we deem it proper to notice the two opposite errors which 
extensively prevail, in regard to systematic theology. 

With a very respectable class of inte Higent and thinking Chris- 
tians in our country, there is nothing like reduci ing the doctrines 
of the Bible to a regular and connected system. And in their 
view, everything which disclaims allegiance to such a system must 
be loose, declamatory and unsafe, if not positively erroneous. 
“Give us,” say they, * not a medley of disconnected truths, doe- 
trines and precepts, leaving the mind always bewildered and unsat- 
isfied ; but let them be ranged under their proper heads, that we 
may see their bearings and relations, and how they strengthen and 
elucidate each other. We want a creed which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end—drawn out in distinct propositions, to which 
we may, in an orderly manner, refer all the important truths of 
revelation.” 

That we have ourselves no objection to systems of divinity, will 
more fully appear in the sequel ; but the danger is, that through 
the mighty influence of sectarian biasses, they will be placed on a 
level with the inspired volume, if not virtually made paramount to 
its authority. Imperfection is stamped on every human perform- 
ance. When a man sits down to the great work of preparing a 
complete system of divinity, he is extremely liable to be swayed 
by feelings, motives, and prejudices, of which he is little aware. 
Early impressions secretly cling to him. The sect to which he 
belongs, perhaps, urges him to the undertaking. Opinions first 
imbibed, he knows not when nor why, but long cherished as sacred, 
are now to be defended and set in the strongest possible light. 
Under these circumstances, what, but immediate inspiration, could 
secure a professed systematizer from erring in a greater or less de- 
gree? And when, after long and wasting toil, the work is com- 
pleted, how natural is it for the author to regard himself as fully 
committed to defend it; and to feel all the solicitude of a parent 
for its reputation and success. Henceforth, the Bible must of 
course give its sanction to his scheme, because he is sure that his 
scheme is true. 

We do not say, that all systematical writers are in equal danger 
of erring in their expositions, arguments and conclusions ; but that 
the wisest and ablest of them are exposed to err, when they 
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least suspect any danger. And if this is true of pious and learned 
divines, in the very act of laborious investigation, it cannot be sup- 
posed that common Christians are less liable to be warped by 
an overweening attachment to systematic theology. That which 
purports to be a complete system, especially if written by some 
favorite champion of their party, must needs embrace all thei impor- 
tant truths of revelation, and why should they give themselves the 
trouble to inquire any further? That the Bible should teach any 
great truth, not found in their standard, or that it should give a 
different bearing to the same truths which are contained in both, 
seems in the highest degree improbable. ‘To be exactly right, is, 
in their estimation, to embrace all the articles of their faith; and 
sound theology is synonymous, not so much with an intimate know- 
ledge of the Se riptures, as of the de finitions, reasoning and tech- 
nical phraseology of an admired polemic. Acc ordingly, when any 
of his doctrines or positions are assailed, and they are driven to the 
Bible for weapons of defence, the appeal is often made to that 
infallible standard, not so much as a fest, as to find arguments and 
texts to support the system. ‘This is no ideal representation. It 
is what takes place, more or less, every day and hour. Surely, it 
were infinitely better, never to have seen a system of divinity, than 
thus to receive even the highest human authority, as the ultimate 
rule of faith or practice. 

But many, in their zeal against such writers as Calvin, and Ed- 
wards, and Bellamy, and Hopkins, and Dwight, go very far into 
the opposite extreme. Nothing in their view is so mischievous 
and alarming, as creeds, confessions, and systems of theology. The 
Bible, the Bible, they reiterate, is the only safe and allowable creed 
—not indeed as we have it, “ in our own tongue wherein we were 
born ;” but as corrected and improved by the help of new trans- 
lations and expurgatory criticism. Such a version you may read; 
but you must not presume to decide positively, in re gard to any 
doctrine which it seems to teach. And much less must you state 
any of its doctrines in the form of a system, or creed, however 
concise, or however manifestly coincident with the divine record. 
The moment you venture on this ground, numbers are horror struck 
at your temerity, and you must expect to be denounced as a pre- 
sumptuous meddler with things too sacred for human touch. ‘To 
tell what you believe, and why you believe, and above all, either to 
put your creed upon paper in your own language, or to give even 
a qualified assent to what any man has compiled in the form of 
a general system, is to renounce the authority of Christ, of the 
evangelists and apostles, and to set up human fallibility in its place. 

All this, and much more to the same effect, is sounded through 
the land, and chiefly by the very men, too, who with all their reve- 
rence for the exact words of Scripture, are employing their utmost 
ingenuity to translate its life and soul away, leaving a mere “ dead 
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letter,” to teach ‘ no doctrines in particular ;’ to threaten nothing 
in earnest ; and to require no obedience which the unsanctified heart 
cannot render, no meetness for heaven which it does not already 
possess. 

Now the truth undoubtedly lies between the two extremes which 
we have mentioned; but much nearer to the first than the last. 
Systems of divinity are not entitled to all the reverence with which 
they are sometimes regarded by religious partizans ; and far less 
are they such terrible and impious usurpers of the rights of con- 
science, as they have often been represented. Like other systems, 
they are highly convenient and beneficial, when ably drawn up, 
and when referred to, not as original authorities, but as helps to the 
students. ‘The legitimate use of our standard theological writers 
is no more to supersede the study of the Bible, than the same use 
of a system of chemistry, or botany, or astronomy, or intellectual 
philosophy, is to excuse the student from investigating the laws and 
phenomena either of matter or mind. In religion, our ultimate 
appeal is to the word of God, just as in physical science it is to his 
works. 'To say nothing of the infinite hazard of relying implicitly 
upon the expositions of men, it is just as unphilosophical, as it 
would be to close the book of nature, and take it for granted that 
the system, or text book before us, contains all that is known, or 
ever can be found out, by the most diligent investigation. ‘The 
man who attempts to reduce every revealed truth to what he con- 
ceives to be its appropriate place in his system, will be likely to 
meet with the same difficulties, as if he were to attempt a perfectly 
scientific classification of all the objects in nature. He can only 
approximate towards perfection in either ease; and in both, this 
is found to be sufficient for all practical purposes. 

But on the other hand, nothing can be more unreasonable than 
the indiscriminate censure which has been lavished upon creeds 
and systems. ‘They are adapted to aid the biblical student, by 
bringing kindred doctrines together, and giving him a connected 
view of their harmonious relations, just as the student of nature is 
assisted by the classifications of Linneus, and other distinguished 
philosophical writers. If the former is liable to place too much 
reliance upon his favorite system, so is the latter. ‘The mind may, 
in either case, be fettered, or misled, by fallible authority ; but it 
is now quite too late to sustain the sentence of condemnation against 
a good thing, on the ground that it is liable to be abused. What 
book, we ask, has ever been subjected to more unwarrantable lib- 
erties than the Bible itsel/—by the mortal enemies too, of all theo- 
logicul systems—but their own? And yet, the value of the Bible is 
not at all depreciated, by its having been so often misused. 

If the views which we have expressed in regard to the utility of 
able and judicious summaries of Christian doctrine, and of the 
injury which may result from the publication of crude and errone- 
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ous systems, be correct, then the work of preparing a system of 
theology is one of extreme responsibility, and requires a rare assem- 
blage of high qualifications. Among these we may mention, a 
comprehe nsive, vigorous and pe rspicacious mind—an intimate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and of the true principles of interpretation— 
deep and ardent piety, connected with the highest reverence for 
Divine authority, and a childlike docility, in “ sitting at the feet of 
Jesus ’—an extensive acquaintance e with the opinions of the most 
distinguished commentators and theologieal writers, both ancient 
and modern—the constant exercise of genuine Christian liberality 
towards opposite religious sentiments—a holy indifference, alike to 
human censure and human applause—persevering, humble and 
fervent prayer to God for the illumination of his Spirit; and a set- 
tled determination to follow wherever the inspired penmen lead. 

Such, in our judgement, are the requisite qualifications, for the 
great and difficult work, of preparing a system of divinity ; and few 
men, we believe, have been more richly and variously endowed 
than was Dr. Dwight. His inquisitive and independent mind would 
never consent to wear the shackles of sectarian vassalage. ‘The 
Bible, with him, was the only legitimate authority, and to this he 
always bowed with solemn reverence. He respected and loved 
good men, who differed from him in some of their religious opin- 
ions, as much, for aught that appeared, as if they had embraced 
every article of his particular creed ; and this he thought perfectly 
consistent with * contending earne stly for the faith, once delivered to 
the saints.” Without dine: ‘arding the “ mint, annis and cummin,” 
as of no importance, Dr. Dwight looked chiefly at the “* weightier 
matters of the law.” No favorite doctrine ever occupied the whole 
field uf his vision, to the exclusion of others equally important ; 
but he loved to contemplate them all together, in their extended 
bearings and harmonious proportions. He was not a man to ex- 
amine one side of a question merely, nor to confine himself to one 
corner of the great field of Christian knowledge, nor to dogmatize 
where the best of men have differed, nor to plunge into depths 
which cannot be sounded, nor to aftirm that there is no bettom 
because he could not reach it. 

On the contrary, considering how sanguine he was in his natural 
temperament, and how much better entitled than most other men 
to speak ex Cathedra, the cautious and qualified terms in which 
he was wont to express his opinions, always struck us as one of the 
most remarkable traits of his character. ‘Those who enjoyed the 
high privilege of being his pupils will never forget how often he 

cautioned them against an implicit reliance upon the strength of his 
arguments, or the correctness of his conclusions. He always left 
room for any one to differ from him, without the least fear of being 
counted either weak or incorrigible. * 'This, young gentleman, is 
my opinion,” was his usual closing remark; “ but 1 wish you to 
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examine and think for yourselves.” This trait, which characterized 
all his decisions in the recitation-room, is conspicuous in the most 
polemic of his systematical discourses. Reasons and deductions 
greatly abound; but for bold and unsupported theories and asser- 
tions, the reader will search in vain. While he was always in 
earnest, and honestly believed everything that he taught, he never 
lost sight of his own liability to err, nor expected that all intelligent 
Christians would think exactly as he did. In the warfare to which 
his sacred profession sometimes called him, he scorned to take any 
advantage of an adversary ; and he discomfited the enemies of 
revelation, not by decoys, or ambuscades, but by the death-dealing 
visitation of a battery which needed no masking, because it was 
always more than sufficient to ensure the victory. The triumph 
which he gained, immediately after his accession to the presidency 
of Yale College, will long be remembered, not by the vanquishe d 
only, but by all who witnessed the unequal combat. It was 
then, that certain warm admirers of Hume and Voltaire, wax- 
ing bold by long sufferance, soveobir encountered him. It was 
enough—for it was a total rout, and the 2y met him not again. 

In “reading the works of some learned apologists for the Bible, 
the sincere Christian is disappointed and grieved to find, that while 
they mightily repel every attack upon the outworks, they have no 
common sympathies with the “ sacramental host of God’s elect” 
within the fortress. ‘They manfully defend the towers of Zion, 
not that the holy seed may come and dwell safely within the 
walls, but that the walls themselves may stand, the empty monu- 
ments of their own prowess. ‘They effectu: uly guard the holy 
sepulchre against the approach of the scofling infidel, but when 
the Christian draws near, he finds it empty—for “ they have taken 
away his Lord, and he knows not where they have laid him.” 
In a word, it is but too obvious, that some of the ablest advocates 
of the divine origin of the Scriptures have been strangers to their 
life-giving power ; and it is hard to tell, whether the church has 
more reason to be thankful for their aid, than to mourn over their 
avowed hostility to the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel. 

But a very different champion did she find in Dr. Dwight, who 
was always ready, at a moment’s warning, to step forth in her de- 
fence while he lived, and who at his death, bequeathed her his 
well burnished armor, and the trophies of his many victories. 
His system of divinity is more fu!l and complete than any other 
with which we are acquainted. It begins with the being and per- 
fections of God, and ends with the happiness and glory of heaven, 
after the general judgement. In the filling up of this great plan, 
Dr. Dwight arraigns the dark spirit of infidelity at the bar of 
reason and common sense; and leaves us in doubt, after trial, 
whether most to marvel at the puerility of the culprit’s objections, 
or at the malignity of his efforts to subvert the foundations of 
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social order and of man’s immortal hopes. As the author advances, 
he descants, with great clearness and ability, upon the unchange- 
able purposes, the incontrollable sovereignty, the wonderful works, 
and the all-wise providence of God—upon the existence, rank, 
attributes and employments of angels—the primitive and lapsed 
condition of man—his fall, and the way of his recovery through 
the atonement, righteousness and mediation of Christ—the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and his divine work in convincing men of sin, 
renewing their hearts, and preparing them for heaven. He then 
places in a strong and convincing light, the nature and necessity 
of faith, repentance, justification and new obedience. As he ad- 
vances, he gives a lucid and searching exposition of the ten com- 
mandments ; insists with great earnestness on the importance of 
the means of grace; speaks with no common ability of the con- 
stitution, officers and special ordinances of the Christian church ; 
anxiously follows both the righteous and the wicked to their dying 
beds, to the judgement bar, and thence to their ete ral reward :— 
shuddering as he looks down into the bottomless abyss, and exult- 
ing as he looks upward to the “throne of God and the Lamb.” 

How vast and solemn the range of such a system! How 
momentous all the leading subjects of discussion! Jehovah in 
his infinite majesty and dominion! Good and bad angels; man in 
his innocence and his shame ; Jesus in his agony and his triumph ; 
Sinai, Calvary, the last trump, a burning world, the great white 
throne, the descending Judge, the final sentence, hell with its un- 
dying horrors, and heaven with its eternal glories! This is a 
mere glance at Dr. Dwight’s system ; and no one, we are sure, 
can give it an attentive and candid perusal, without being struck 
with the extent and variety of his theological attainments, the 
originality and freshness of his conceptions, the force of his reason- 

¢, and the benevolence of his heart. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that in his religious views, Dr. 
Dwight was a Calvinist. By this we do not mean to say, that he 
adopted all the opinions of the great and much abused Genevan 
reformer ;—for he certainly did not. But whoever will look into 
their respective systems, will find a substantial agreement on all 
the important points, which distinguish them from the school of 
Arminius. Dr. Dwight, however, called no man master. He 
went up to the fountain head, and drew water directly “ from the 
wells of salvation.” All the doctrines which he ever taught, he 
found, or believed he found, in the Bible; and he taught them 
basnuee he found them there, not because Calvin, or any other 
man had previously embraced them. 

Voluminous as his system is, it bears evident marks, in some of 
its divisions, of laborious condensation. Many of the discourses 
chiefly consist, aside from the application, of concise and weighty 
propositions, each of which might have been drawn out into a long 
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paragraph: and though never obscure, we think parts of the sys- 
tem would have been more interesting, had the pruning knife been 
less freely employed. But though an occasional complaint of 
needlessly dry discussion may perhaps be sustained by an appeal 
to some of these discourses, there is one redeeming quality in 
them all, which will be dwelt upon with satisfaction by every 
serious mind. We allude to the practical application. It seems 
never to have occurred to the pious author, that because he was 
writing a system of didactic theology, his work was done as soon 
as he had established a prince iple, or proved a doctrine. So far 
from it, he evidently valued principles and doctrines, chiefly on 
account of their practical bearing upon the consciences of men, 
and the great duties of human life. Accordingly, at the close of 
every sermon, he deduced from the subject matter in hand those 
solemn truths and awakening motives, which he thought it was 
intended by the Holy Spirit to suggest. In this way, the attention 
of the thou; ghtless youth was often suddenly arrested, and convic- 
tion was fastened upon his mind, before he ‘had time to harden his 
heart against it. Nor could the perverse caviller always escape. 
Led onward from step to step, by the dignified elocution and 
powerful reasoning of the preacher, he was surprised at length 
into conclusions which he would gladly have avoided, but from 
which he found it too late to break away. If there is a God, he 
is to be worshipped; if he made us, he has a right to do what he 
will with his own; if we are wholly depraved, we must be born 
again; if Christ, a divine and Almighty Saviour, came down 
from heaven to die for us, then must the demerit of sin be dread- 
ful indeed. Such are the inferences which abound in the system 
of which we are speaking, and which constitute an exceedingly 
valuable part of it. And it is no common praise to say, that the 
attentive Christian reader, as he passes on from theme to theme, 
will be reminded, at almost every step, of Paul’s epistles to the 
churches, which commence with the discussion of great doctrinal 
principles, and end with the most earnest practical applications. 
Our limits prohibit our offering the remarks which have occur- 
red upon the several grand divisions of Dr. Dwight’s system ; but 
we cannot take our final leave of it, without adverting to two of 
them. ‘The first is that in which he treats of the divine and me- 
diatorial character of Christ. Here the reader will find a degree 
of amplification which no other subject perhaps would justify. 
The discussion is continued through no less than thirty discourses ; 
and is spread over more than four hundred and fifty pages To 
those who “ make light of Christ,” this part of the work connect 
fail of being exceedingly tiresome. ‘ What,” they will be ready 
to ask, “is thy beloved more than another belov ed?” For, alas! 
to thon, “ He has no form nor comeliness—no beauty, that wa 2y 
should desire him.” But those who remember that he hath “ 
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name given him which is above every name,” and whose hearts 
prompt them to sing, “* Whom have we in he vaven but thee, and 
there is none upon earth that we desire beside thee,” will read 
these discourses with very different emotions: for how can they 
ever be weary of such a theme? They will bear it in mind, too, 
that the divinity and atonement of Christ lie at the foundation of 
that glorious superstructure, whose “ head-stone shall be brought 
forth with shoutings, Grace, grace unto it.” And when the y 
recollect what mighty efforts are making to undermine this foun- 
dation, they will bless God for such large and impregnable muni- 
tions—for impregnable we are confident they will prove, whatever 

force may assail them. ‘The main arguments for the supreme 
divinity of the Saviour are here set in a strong and convincing 
point of view, the most plausible objections are “repelled, and we 
believe that very few professed theologians have thought and 
read so much on this great subject, that they can gain no ad- 
ditional light from these lucid pages. 

On the nature, variety and efficacy of the means of grace, 
Dr. Dwight expatiates at great length, and with all his accustomed 
opulence of thought, reverence for the authority of Scripture, force 
of argument, and felicity of arrangement. Here we glance has- 
tily at a single topic, because a sense of justice to so distinguished 
a champion of strictly evangelical principles does not permit us to 
pass it over in silence. It has often been said, and is still thought, 
we believe, by some who know little of Dr. Dwight, that he 
laid too much stress upon the efficacy of means, such as prayer 
and reading the Scriptures ; or rather, that he was not sufficiently 
explicit and earnest, in urging upon sinners the duty of immediate 
repentance. He certainly did lay a mighty stress upon means, 
and for the best of all reasons, that the Bible does the same. He 
exhorted sinners, as well as saints, to pray, to read, to hear; and 
he never held out any encouragement to those who were living in 
the neglect of these duties: but, on the other hand, he encouraged 
no man “to lay the flattering unction to his soul,” that praying 
and reading, however long continued, would save him ; or that he 
could offer any acceptable sacrifice to God, while he withheld his 
heart from him. With the same breath that Dr. Dwight exhorted 
sinners to pray, he solemnly called on them to repent. The 
purport of all his teaching on this point, was, “If you finally turn 
your backs upon the divinely appointed means of grace, you will 
be lost; and if you continue to use them ever so long, with an 
unholy heart, still you will be lost. Prayer, religious meditation, 
reading the Scriptures, and sincere repentance, are duties equally 
and immediately binding upon all men.” ‘That these were his 
settled views no one, we think, can entertain a doubt, after read- 
ing the following extracts from his hundred and thirty-seventh 
sermon. 
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“It will here be said that Moses, in requiring this conduct of the sinful 
Israelites, (to circumcise their children, to offer sacrifices, &c.) neither com- 
manded nor authorized them to continue sinners in performing it. This is 
unquestionably true. So far from allowing them to continue in sin, he required 
them to perform these various duties from supreme love to God. Equally true 
is this of the Christian Minister, in directing sinners to use the means of grace, 
or to perform any of the other duties of life. Instead of directing or allowing 
them to remain impenitent, he directs them to perform every duty with a vir- 
tuous disposition.” 

Again : 

“God, as it appears to me, deals with mankind, and, if he deals with them 
at all according to the System of Providence which he has established, must 
deal with them, as rational beings. As they are all originally sinners ; every 
thing addressed to them, either by God or man, must be addressed to sinners. 
He has commanded and exhorted sinners in his own person; and has required 
men also to teach, and exhort them in his name. In these commands and 
exhortations, two things are included: the Act to be done, and the Disposition 
with which it is to be done. The command or counsel sometimes includes both 
expressly ; and sometimes but one. Such commands and counsels, as direci 
to the performance of the act, direct to that act, which, in the case stated, is 
proper to be done; and imply the disposition with which it should be done. 
Such, as direct the disposition, require that, and that only, which is virtuous. 
Those, which require the act, regulate both the heart, and the external conduct. 
Those, which require the disposition, regulate merely the affections of the heart. 

“Commands of both these kinds, God has evidently given to men as rational 
beings merely ; and often without discriminating at all their moral character. 
They are given to all men. The duties which these commands enjoin are 
numberless. They occur every day, and are as obligatory on the sinner as on 
the Christian. They bind with their whole force every man by whom they are 
known. Among these, are prayer, attending public worship, reading the 
Scriptures, and industry in our lawful business. God requires every man to 
perform these various duties of life as they occur. He does not leave him at 
liberty to defer the performance, until he has discovered whether he is the 
subject of Evangelical repentance. He requires the performance at the time : 
and, if the individual refuse, God will not hold him guiltless. But, it will be 
asked, Is not every action to be performed from supreme love to God? An 
answer to this question has already been given. This disposition is implied in 
every action which God requires us to perform; and God will accept of no 
performance which does not flow from this source. To sucha performance 
only, is an impenitent sinner directed, when he is directed to pray, to read the 
Scriptures, to worship God in the sanctuary,or to use any of the means of 
grace. 


Other similar quotations we might add; but let these suffice. 
If Dr. Dwight thought it his duty, in combating the opposite 
opinion, (viz. that sinners should be exhorted to nothing but re- 
pentance,)—if, having this error chiefly in his eye, he felt himself 
bound, to lay more stress upon means, than we ourselves should 
ordinarily do, or than he would have done under different circum- 
stances, he certainly never meant to substitute prayer, or reading 
the Bible, or anything else, for the duty of immediate submission 


to God. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Grammar or THE Hesrew Laneuace. By Moses Stuart, 
Associate Professor of Sacred Literiture in the Theological 
Institution at Andover. Third Edition. Andover: Flagg and 
Gould. Codman Press. 1828. pp. 240. 

A Hesrew Curestomarny, designed as the first volume of a 
course of Hebrew study. By Moses Stuart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Institution at 
Andover. Andover: Flagg and Gould. 1829. pp. 244. 


The Codman press at Andover has already become celebrated 
both in America and Europe ; and should Professor Stuart, with 
his learned coadjutors, be spared to continue their labors, it will 
ere long go far to rival the most ancient and splendid of the typo- 
graphical establishments of the other continent. The labors of 
Professor Stuart, already accomplished, entitle him to the grati- 
tude of the American public, to a degree of which they are but 
just beginning to be sensible. We recollect no individual who 
has exerted so powerful an influence in any single department of 
learning, as this gentleman has, in advancing among us the science 
of Biblical interpretation and Hebrew Philology. Profound Bib- 
lical literature in this country may almost be said to have com- 
menced with him; and the publication of the Hebrew Chresto- 
mathy, with a third and much improved edition of his Grammar, 
will, we doubt not, cause an advancement in this branch of learn- 
ing, unexampled for its rapidity and extent. 

Before we proceed to a particular examination of the excellen- 
cies and defects in these works, we shall lay before our readers a 
sketch of the progress of sacred literature, under the auspices of 
Professor Stuart, at the Andover Institution. Mr. Stuart entered 
on the duties of his professorship in 1810. In about two years, not- 
withstanding his many cares—always heterogeneous and perplexing 
in a youthful seminary, but peculiarly great at that period—he had 
prepared in manuscript a Hebrew Grammar without the points, for 
the immediate use of his own pupils. For some time, those who 
possessed the energy to avail themselves of its assistance, were com- 
pelled to copy it from the author’s written sheets. More than twenty 
copies, we believe, were taken—some by a young lady, who dis- 
played a zeal in the pursuit of Hebrew, which would do honor to 
a grave professor, and who assisted the author in revising the 
proof-sheets when it was printed. In 1813 he published it, wholly 
at his own expense. No aid, we believe, was solicited: and if it 
had been, so little were other minds aroused to the importance of 
the object, that it could not, perhaps, have been obtained. At this 
period, our author coincided in opinion with those who advocate 
the study of the Hebrew without the vowel points; but the 
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progress of his studies soon led him to the conclusion that the 
vowel system is an important and almost indispensable assistance 
in obtaining a radical knowledge of the Hebrew language. After 
the publication of this grammar, he continued his researches, 
calling in the aid of those ‘ natural philologists’ and biblical anno- 
tators, the Germans. In the pursuit of his German investigations, 
Professor Stuart was compelled to encounter not a little jealousy 
and suspicion on the part of many, who doubted what might be 
the result of his excursions to the country of heretical opinions. 
He, however, was not to be daunted or discouraged in the prose- 
cution of studies, through which he labored steadily for the 
attainment of truth ; nor was he, with such an object before him, 
to be driven from his advanced post of observation, by opposition 
even of a much fiercer nature than any he was obliged in reality 
to encounter. He persevered in his researches, until the publica- 
tion of his letters to Dr. Channing, in 1819, a work to which no 
answer has yet been attempted save in the form of a hasty periodi- 
cal review, completely put to flight the phantoms which had 
haunted the imaginations of his friends. 

With the publication of the enormous volume of Gesenius, con- 
taining more than nine hundred pages, in 1817, commenced an 
important epoch in the science of Hebrew Grammar. With this 
noble assistance before him, Professor Stuart returned, with new 
ardor, to the task of preparing a work for the use of his own 
pupils, and of the students in this country; and, in 1821, pub- 
lished the first edition of his larger grammar. He took the gene- 
ral plan of Gesenius for his model, embodying the results of his 
own experience with the improvements of that distinguished 
writer. In his preface, the author says, 

“ He has spared no pains to render the work as complete as was in his power 
He owes it to himself, however, to say, that, as he could not remit the usual 
duties of his office, and has had to struggle with imperfect health, he has not 
been able to make it so complete, in all respects, as he hopes to do at some 
future day, should Providence permit. He flatters himself still, that nothing 
very important will be found wanting, as the substance of Gesenius’ great work 
is incorporated in it.” 

In connexion with this edition of the grammar, he published, 
with notes, a translation of the admirable dissertations of Jahn, 
and others, on the best method of studying the oriental languages. 

In 1823, a new edition of the grammar being called for, its 
author applied himself with much assiduity and labor to its im- 
provement. He says, in his preface, 

“‘ Every important part of the grammar has undergone an investigation de 
novo, independent of any preceding grammar ; and the present edition contains 
results in some important respects, and in a multitude of minor ones, which 
are drawn from no other source than the author's own experience and investi- 
gation.” 


This revision, with the author’s changes and improvements, cost 
him much more time and labor than were expended on the 
VOL. Il. 34 
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original composition. In 1824, Mr. Gibbs published his transla- 
tion of the Manual Lexicon of Gesenius, adapted to the grammar 
of Professor Stuart ; a task which was undertaken at his sugges- 
tion. In 1828, our author prepared a third edition of his gram- 
mar, compressed within much narrower limits than either of the 
former. 


“In order to execute this,” says his preface, “ nearly the whole of it has been 
written entirely over, and some of it three, four, and a small part even seven 


or eight times over. It would be of no use to state the reasons for such a 
labor, any farther than to say that want of due arrangement, or of explicit- 
ness, or of completeness in representation, whenever J discovered it, was 
deemed a sufficient reason for repeating my labor, until I became better satis- 
fied. But, after all, I have not accomplished all I could desire. The ideal ofa 
more complete grammar seems to be before my mind; but years of labor 
would be necessary to accomplish a plan such as I have mentally sketched out.” 

To the imperfections of the grammar, as it now stands, Pro- 
fessor Stuart appears more sensible than we think the public will 
be. We only wish him leisure and health to give substantial 
reality to that ideal of excellence which is still before his mind. 

Simultaneously with the grammar, an abridgement of the He- 
brew Lexicon was published by Professor Gibbs. This was fol- 
lowed, in the first month of the present year, by the publication 
of the Hebrew Chrestomathy. 

Most of the volumes here noticed, have been issued from the 
Codman press. This name is given to the press, which in reality 
belongs to the printers, on account of a donation by Rev. 
Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, in May, 1821, of one thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of procuring a Hebrew font, or full set 
of new and elegant Hebrew types. Since that period, the Insti- 
tution has procured fonts of the cognate dialects; and an im- 
portation has been lately received of the Coptic, Armenian, 
Rabbinic, Ethiopic, and Samaritan, which, with the former stock, 
make fonts of type for eleven oriental languages and dialects. 

The term Chrestomathy is a new one in the English language, 
but one well adapted to express the signification for which Pro- 
fessor Stuart has used it. It is derived from the Greek, yeyory 
p-aby, simple or easy instruction. We believe the first Chrestom- 
athy of any language, on the general plan which our author has 
adopted, was published, in 1784, at Leipsic, for the aid of 
students in Arabic, by William Frederic Hetzel, der Welt- 
weisheits Doctor, and Professor in the University at Halle. 
Most languages now have their Chrestomathies ; and it seems 
to us surprising, considering their great and obvious utility, that 
the Hebrew should have remained so long destitute of what will 
henceforward be deemed indispensable to its easy acquisition. 
Professor Stuart calls his Chrestomathy an experiment; “ not 
claiming to have accomplished all which may be desirable, but 
aiming at least to break the way in which others may follow, 
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and do for the Hebrew that which has in some cases been so 
admirably accomplished for other ancient, and for the modern 
languages.” ‘This description agrees better with the unassuming 
character of the author, than with the real, intrinsic merits of 
the work.—The following statements and remarks in the preface, 
deserve to be particularly considered by the public : 


“ The expense of publishing books of criticism on the Hebrew language,’ 
says the Professor in the course of it, “is a thing that is yet but very imper- 
fectly understood in our country. That the public may be enabled to make 
some proper estimate of it, and so to judge, on good grounds, whether the 
price of books like the present is put too high, it is proper to state, that the 
labor of correcting a printed sheet of Hebrew with the accents, is at least 
twenty-five times as much as that of correcting English, printed with a type 
of the like size ; and that the labor of the printer, in setting up and correcting 
such a sheet, is at least six times as much as that of executing a sheet in 
English. Then the labor of the original writing or composition, when so 
many Hebrew words are to be written as occur in the notes to this volume, 
is at least four times as much as that of composing a like quantity in mere 
English. Besides all this, no sheet is contained in the present volume, which 
has not, in the printing, gone through at least five several corrections, or 
revisals, besides the corrections of the printers. Let those who know how 
to estimate the severity of such labor judge, in view of these facts, whether 
the present book, and others of a similar character, can reasonably be asked 
for at a lower price than that at which they are actually sold.” 

The volume before us consists of extracts from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with notes appended, to obviate the grammatical and 
exegetical difficulties, which lie so thick in the path of the 
learner. The selections of the author are well calculated, by 
their simplicity of construction, beauty of style and sentiment, 
and deep interest of subject, to beguile the tedium of the 
learner, while they lead him insensibly to a knowledge of the 
language. But the nature and purpose of the work will be best 
made known by another extract from the preface. 

‘‘ My plan has been to take that which might serve to aid and instruct the 
beginner ; which is easy and yet inviting ; and in following this plan, I have 
of course omitted most of the awfully sublime parts of the Old Testament, 
nearly all of which are replete with exegetical and grammatical difficulties. 
I have extended the selection so far as may serve the purposes of an introduc- 
tion to the regular exegetical study of the Hebrew. My views of the im- 


portance of accurate grammatical analysis, are sufficiently explained in the 


notes appended to this volume. In estimating the present work, I must beg 
the reader to remember, that my principal design is to aid the student in the 
grammatical study of the Hebrew. Al else besides this is added for the sake 


of smoothing the way, and making it more attractive. No student of any 
understanding can long content himself with the mere study of words, forms, 


and syntactical constructions ; he must understand, in some good degree, the 
meaning of what he reads, in order to take any pleasure in it Recognizing 
this principle of our nature, I have all along, from the very outset, added such 


brief exegetical remarks as may assist the beginner, and make his progress 
more agreeable to him. As the notes advance, they become, as is proper, 


more exegetical and less crammatical.”’ 

The notes in this volume are generally excellent. They are 
plain, yet profound ; and learned, without the parade of learning. 
The author tells us his opinion with a simplicity and conciseness 


truly refreshing to the mind which is burthened with the tedious 
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accumulations of Rosenmueller, and wearied, near to fainting, 
with the omnifarious speculations of some of the German anno- 
tators. It is a truth, on which he might have enlarged with 
much feeling, that ** some of the investigations made at the close 
of various pieces in this selection have cost time and effort, 
which critical students, and probably such only, will know well 
how to estimate.” He has sometimes given us, in a single para- 
graph, the fruit of hours, and perhaps days of wearisome study. 
“¢ Many talk of the truth,” says the venerable Hooker, “ who 
never sounded the depths from whence it springeth.” ‘The 
most important principles in all science, when once discovered 
and unfolded, are the simplest in their mien; but they lie the 
deepest in the fountains of knowledge. In Biblical science, 
the plain truth is often so deeply concealed, under the glosses 
of schoolmen, the vagaries of infidel commentators, and the 
expositions of unwise but headstrong defenders of the faith, 
that it requires an iron diligence to clear a path through the 
accumulated rubbish. 

The prevailing deficiency in these notes is, that, through a 
fear of tiring, by diffuseness, our author has incurred “ the impu- 
tation of having written too briefly.” The grammatical explana- 
tions seem to us too scanty in the annotations on the Psalms. 
In general, the notes may be sufticie sntly copious for theological 
students at the commencement of their course; but our author 
should have remembered, that his book will be read not merely 
by beginners ; and that a greater freedom of annotation, while 
it would not have injured the work, as to its main purpose, nor 
diminished its interest to the minds of his own pupils, would 
have made it more interesting and useful to clergymen and 
practised theologians. We hope that in the future volumes, 
which he has encouraged us in his preface to expect, he will 
bear this in mind; and, while he is preparing materials for the 
instruction of those who enjoy his personal teachings, and those 
who are elsewhere commencing, under similar advantages, their 
studies preparatory to the ministry, he will have an eye also on 
the wants of those who have already entered the field of labor. 

Our limits forbid us to go into so particular an examination of 
his exegetical remarks as we could wish. He has briefly refuted 
most of the objections urged by sceptics against the Mosaic 
account of the creation. The notes upon the six days of 
creation, upon the deluge, and upon the position of the garden 
of Eden, may also be mentioned as peculiarly excellent. On 
page 83, may be found a curious and interesting explanation 
of the Turkish phrase, ‘ Sublime Porte,’ in much better accord- 
ance with oriental customs than the explanations commonly given. 
Professor Stuart is of opinion that the diversity of languages 
ought not to be traced back to their confusion at Babel. We 
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cannot yet see why the hypothesis, which traces that diversity to this 
event, is not perfectly satisfactory. ‘The fact that it is the only one 
which agrees properly with the narration of the Scriptures, tak 2n 
in its literal and plain meaning, is a circumstance which should go 
far, according to our author’s principles of interpretation, to make 
us receive it as the truth. 

Our author’s comment on the history of Eve’s temptation and 
fall, does not afford us the same pleasure which we have received 
from the perusal of most of his notes. He supposes the whole ac- 
count of the Serpent and its conversation with Eve to be merely 
figurative of the suggestions of Satan, addressed, not to her senses 
from any visible shape, but presented by the invisible and spiritual 
tempter to her imagination. ‘The conversation, therefore, was car- 
ried on solely in her own thoughts. ‘The serpent, being the known 
emblem of sagacity in the east, was for that reason selected as an 
emblem of the insinuating artifices of the evil spirit, When asked, 
how this explanation can be consistent with the address of Jehovah 
to the serpent, and with the curses pronounced upon it in the pre- 
sence of our first parents, he answers, that this is only a necessary 
method of keeping up the figurative style to the end of the story! 
We have neither time nor room to present all our ob jections 
to such an interpretation of this interesting and simple narration. 
We would only ask if the learned Professor has not, in this 
instance, departed from his own established principles of interpreta- 
tion. An important one is, always to receive the literal e xpli ina- 
tion of a passage, unless there be something in the passage itself, 
the context, or inthe nature of the case, to make that interpretation 
evidently wrong. Professor Stuart would agree with us, that this 
part of Genesis is to be accounted, not poetry or fiction, but histo- 
rical prose. But the figurative dress, which he makes it assume, is 
such as is never used, except in the enthusiasm of poetry, and 
that too, in its highest and boldest flights. Herder, himself a poet, 
and a distinguished critic on ancient oriental poetry, in his letters 
on the study of theology, rejects, with singular energy and beauty 
of composition, the metaphorical explanation of the passage. “ I 
read it,” he says, “ and read it again ; no tone of song strikes upon 


my ear; no more than in the whole history of the Israelites, or of 
their fathers. Yet in the songs of Lamech 1, in the songs of Moses, of 


David, of the prophets,—the discourse at once rises with such 
marked, such evident distinction, that no one, who has the least 
feeling for song or poetry, can mistake its thrilling, its elevated 
tones. Who hears these tones in the beginning of the Bible? 
Where does the song begin, where does it end? Where does the 
fable begin, where does it end? Is it not all poetry, all fictitious 
allegory,—paradise, the tree, the serpent, sin, Adam, Eve ?” 
When Professor Stuart can show us another passage of histori- 
cal narration, which bears indisputably the dress of poetry in its 
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wildest garb, then perhaps we can agree in his acceptation of the 
chapter before us. At present, the laws of exegesis, which he has 
done so much to explain and defend, are an insuperable bar to 
that interpretation. 

The only consideration, so far as we can judge, which has pre- 
vented Professor Stuart from adopting - literal interpretation of 
the passage before us, is, that it attributes to Satan a miraculous 
power. We see, however, no greater miracle here, than we find 
in the account of a legion of demons entering into a herd of swine, 
and compelling them to rush down violently into the sea and perish 
in the waters ; and we believe our author prefers the literal interpre- 
tation of that history, to the labored, farfetched explanation of 
Farmer. Who can believe that it requires a greater degree of 
power, for Satan to enter into the body of a Se rpent and exercise an 
influence upon it, than for a legion of his emissaries to enter into 
and “ possess” a whole herd of swine ? 

If any person chooses to follow the explanation which ebaageie 
has given of the chapter in question, we are not very eager to dis- 
prove it, though for ourselves we should still prefer the one which 
is more strictly literal; but that which denies altogether the actual 
physical form or presence of a serpent puts every rule of interpre- 
tation at defiance, and cannot therefore be adopted. ‘ Salva fide et 
Salva ecclesia.” Doederlein supposes that a real serpent ascended 
the tree, and ate of the forbidden fruit in the presence of Eve, and 
then, with inviting gestures, et szbilo ore, allured her, at length, to 
follow his example. 

We question much whether it does not involve as great a mira- 
cle—at least, as great a difficulty—to suppose that Satan operated 
by suggestion on the mind of Eve, j imperce publy , artfully, and un- 
suspected by her, and yet without impairing her free agency, or 
diminishing her ace ountability i im the slightest degree, as to suppose 
that he entered into the body of a serpent, and tempted her under 
this physical shape. The perplexity arising from the supposition 
of a miracle is not, by either method, completely avoided. The 
permission of the Supreme Being is in both cases equally neces- 
sary. 

In the following note on the occurrence in the wilderness, when 
the Lord brought water from the rock for the murmuring children 
of Israel, our author supposes that the sin of Moses cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

“From Psalm cvi. 33, and Deuteronomy, xxxii. 49, 52, it appears that 
Moses sinned on this occasion; but the nature of his offence is not particu- 
larly specified in either passage. In the Psalm it is said that ‘he spake unad- 
visedly with his lips’; in Deut. that he did not ‘ sanctify the Lord in the midst 
of the children of Israel’; but by Numbers, xx. 12, it appears that Moses and 
Aaron themselves indulged in a spirit of unbelief on this occasion. It was for 


this they were excluded from the promised land. Well may we conclude that 
an unbelieving spirit is offensive to God !” 


A very true and important sentiment; but a more apposite text 
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might be found for its illustration, than that from which it is here 
deduced. ‘To us it is evident, that the guilt of Moses and Aaron, 
on this remarkable occasion, consisted in exhibiting a spirit of angry 
pride and self-sufficiency—in appropriating to themselves the au- 
thority and the power which the y ought reverently and humbly to 
have attributed to Jehovah. Instead of saying ‘ Shall the Lord 
fetch you water,’ &c., the angry exclamation of Moses was, “ Hear 
now ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of this rock °” He 
was, moreover, commanded by Jehovah only to “t speak unto the 
rock ;” instead of which, after thus angrily addressing his brethren 
the Israelites, he seems to have proceeded, in his impatient indig- 
nation, to smire the rock twice,—and that without any visible re- 
ference to the Supreme Being. Thus expounde d, the passage 
affords, like the history of He rod who was smitten by the angel, a 
monitory lesson of the heinousness of our guilt, when we ascribe 
to ourselves, and not unto the Lord, the glory due to his holy 
name ; when we applaud ourselves for the talents, or the success, 
or the authority, which are but a brief loan to us from the Almighty, 
to be employe .d in his service and according to his will. 

Of the execution of this volume we can h: ardly speak in too high 
terms. The Hebrew print is clear and definite, and almost entirely 
accurate, presenting a rich and beautiful page. We have discover d 
a few errors and omissions, to which we refer in the accompanying 
note, that they may not mislead the student, and that they may be 
corrected in another edition.* 

On page 185, we have the following amusing definition of a val- 
ley ; “* A Wady, as the Arabians call a ravine, WITH BANKS MORE 
OR LESS STEEP, AND EITHER NARROW, OR OF SOME CONSIDERABLE 


* Page 83, in the 19th line from the top, Hiphil is written when it should be Piel. Page 
84 and 235d line from the top, Hiphil is inserted where it should be Hithpa Pag 
Sth line from the bottom, 95 signifying to vigh, is incorrectly stated as derives 


from m7 which signifies to shoot ; in the Piel conjugation to deceive. The word in realt- 
ty comes from the verb D + tae | In the text, Page 44, No. 33, verse 7, we find the word 


0MI33u) In the note on this word, page 184, it is written on3av’ n the 


first case, with Qamets, it is the second person singular of the verb, with the suffix pro 





noun for the third person plural masculine, and signifies and thou shalt inculcat 2 «In 
the last case, with Seghol, it is the regular > form of the veils in the second person plural, 
and signifies, and ye shall inculcate. It is correct in the text. This is an examy if the 
manner in which a change in a single Masoretic point, will alter the form of , 





ord, an 
sometimes the meaning of a whole sentence. In the last line but one, Page 183, the word 


IND all the vowels of which are immutable, is placed under the sixth Declension ; 


contrary to the principle of classification in the grammar, which assigns all nouns, that 
have all their vowels immutable, to the first declensio 2o™ Ae verse 14, P 
i lable, to the fir eciension. | | INT el 14, I 


presents a difficult anomaly, being in the construct state, and yet having Qamets under 
eee, cones to the regular form with a ce mposite Sheva, which oceurs s¢ nes on 
the same page. This anomaly should have been mentioned in the notes, and a sat ctory 
solution, if any exi ats, presented to the student 

In the notes on the history of Samson, whenever the name of that hero occurs 
variably written with a p, Sam; son. ‘This could hardly be an error of the p1 
we are at a loss to conceive how the superfluous letter should always have ¢ 


itevidently has no business 
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wiptH.” For its singular definiteness, this deserves to be placed 
alongside of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated definition of network ; “ Any- 
thing reticulated or decussated at equal distances, with ‘attintinne 
between the intersections.” 

We have noticed, in Professor Stuart’s English style, a recurrence 
of new words, both technical and common, so that he has often 
transgressed the grand principle—never to coin an epithet, when 
there is one already existing to express with energy the precise 
idea in the mind. In the Chrestomathy we observe the word lin- 
guistic, an awkward substitution for the usual term philological ; 
and Epexegesis, to signify one text, or one part of a text or pas- 

sage, explanatory of another. We mention these instances, be- 

cause we think that a gentleman so eminently skilful in dead and 
foreign languages, should be watchful to preserve the purity of his 
own. 

Our author has, with great propriety, added the accents to the 
Hebrew text of the present volume. The form of a word, and 
even the construction of a sentence, may sometimes depend upon 
them. They serve a purpose in the Hebrew language somewhat 
analogous to that of the particles and accents in the Greek; and 
Professor Stuart has been as successful in dissecting and explain- 
ing their operation in the one language, as he has in apprehending 
and chaining down the vagrants in the other. 

By the publications before us, Professor Stuart has made He- 
brew accessible, in the words of his preface, “ to all classes of peo- 
ple who may wish to learn it. Private persons, for their own 
advantage and gratification, may study it. 1 venture to affirm, 
without the fear of being contradicted by those who have had ex- 
perience, that the He brew is now more accessible than Latin or 
Greek, and may be learned in less than half the time which 
these languages cost.” We have no doubt of the truth of these 
remarks. Much as the difficulties formerly attendant on this study 
were lightened by the first publication of his large Grammar, with 
the Lexicon translated by Mr. Gibbs, he has now increased, many 
fold, the ease and pleasure with which the language may be acquired. 
. he same degree of knowledge, which, even but two years ago, it 
cost the student in Theology almost a twelvemonth to ‘obtain, m: Ly 
now be secured, perhaps in a third part of that period. With these 
increased ticthinen. we trust the day is not distant, when the influ- 
ence of Mr. Stuart’s labors will be evident, even to the dullest 
apprehension, in the flourishing state of Hebrew literature in the 
United States—in the eagerness with which many will advance to 
its pursuit—and in the manner and degree in which it will be cul- 
tivated in our literary institutions. We anticipate the day, when 
the study of the Hebrew will form a part of the established course 
in all our colleges; when the perusal of those sacred models, so 
far superior in sublimity and beauty to the best of the heathen 
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writings,* will accompany, if not supersede in part, the application 
which has been lavished on the remains of Grecian and Roman 
literature—a literature often noble and elevated, sublime and beau- 
tiful, yet oftener immoral, wordy, conceited and tame. ‘The time, 
we think, will come, when the thrilling Songs of David will be the 
subject of translation and recitation, at least as often as the Odes 
of Horace, or the mythological fables of Ovid. 

There is another respect in which we think the publications 
we have examined will exert a highly salutary influence. We 
have witnessed and lamented, in years past, the almost total 
neglect into which most theological students have suffered their 
Hebrew to fall, after the lapse of the year which is devoted 
chiefly to its pursuit. ‘This has been owing, in a degree, to the 
slowness of their progress, with helps so far inferior to those of 
the present day, and to their not becoming firmly grounded in 
the knowledge of Hebrew, before the y were obliged to leave it 


for other studies. This difficulty will now be removed. Before 
the end of the Hebrew year, the clas will have become so 
much imbued with the spirit of the | re, and so intimately 
acquainted with its forms, that the d uly peru sal of a rtion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures will afterwards be a delight, rather than 


a labor. Still there will remain to | cuarded against, the 
natural indolence of the human mind, which forever disposes 


} 


us to leave that to a future hour, of which there is n 


: - 
) } Wafh 
mnmedtiatt 


and pressing need. We would earnestly recommend, therefore, 
to all who are commencing their course of theology, the diligent 
prosecution of this important branch of their studies; and the 
continued habit, even amidst other harassing duties and pursuits, 
of devoting to this one object some daily portion of their time. 
If they do not vigorously prosecute this department of sacred litera- 
ture, who will? Let it be remembered, that among them must 
be sought the future supporters and teachers of Biblical learning. 

More than four hundred and fifty students have already com- 
pleted their course of study at the Theological Institution in 


11° 


Andover. Of these, many have gone to their eternal dwelling 


but in distant regions, where their lives had been spent in the 

service of their Saviour. Some sleep in the Holy Land; some 

in the fathomless ocean: some in the plains of India; 
* Excellent as is our English trar tion of th 

breathe the full spirit of the Hebrew pos Whoever wishes to experience its 

pathos and beauty, its awful sublimity, its vivid and burning energy, must study n its 


Ss tures, is cert ) t not 


original and native garb. He would be well repaid, in the enlargement elevation and 
the inerea ed vigor of intellect, (to say nothing of its influence upon | me feelings) 
it cost a much greater labor, than at present it requires Millon’s un | oemus was 
moulded and elevated far more by his study of the Hebrew Scriptures, i by the poetry 
of Greece and Rome. 

We have been informed that the senior class in Amherst College have vy. to nan, 


engaged in the study of the Hebrew 


VOL. Il. mS 19 
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the islands of the sea. Of those still living, many are mission- 
aries or pastors in the United States; some are the messengers 
of glad tidings to the heathen; and some are connected with 
our literary or theological institutions ; but most are necessarily 
prevented, by the pressure of active duties, or the want of early 
advantages, from any but the prayerful and practical study of 
the word of life. It belongs then to those who have not yet 
entered the vineyard of the Lord, and especially to those who 
are commencing their studies with the numerous facilities which 
are now afforded, to remember their responsibilities, and not 
disappoint the reasonable expectations of their Christian friends. 
If they become dead to the love of divine knowledge, and cold 
in this respect to the claims of the church, who then shall be 
found to stand in the breach, when the present promoters of 


sound Biblical learning shall be gathered to the graves of their 
fathers ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Our readers need not be informed that this is the name of a distinguished 
Hindoo Bramhun, who is said to have renounced polytheism and idolatry, and 
to have embraced a species of Unitarianism. He is one with whom the Uni 
tarians of Calcutta have been in close alliance, and in whose praise much has 
been said by Unitarians in Great Britain and America 

The object of these remarks will be answered, by exhibiting, first, the views 
of American Unitarians respecting Rammohun Roy ; and, secondly, his true 
religious character, so far as we have the means of ascertaining it 

The views of Unitarians among us respecting this man, will be given, as 
nearly as possible, in their own words. 

The Christian Disciple represents him, not only as ‘a Christian convert, 
but a Christian controversialist, fit to be compared with Europeans of the 
highest name, for learning, penetration, and 

The Unitarian Miscellany speaks of his “ 


judgement 


conversion to Christianity,” and 
affirms that he “became a Christian in spite of the missionaries.” ‘“ With 
the other, he rose from 
his studies a Unitarian Christian,’ and “ has converted one missionary who 


was sent to convert him.’’} 


heathenism on the one hand, and Trinitarianism on 


* Vel. v. mp BS. 

+ Vol. iv. pp. 166, 169, and y. p. 202. The missionary here spoken of is the Rev. 
William Adam, who was sent out by the English Baptist Missionary Society, and 
was originally connected with the Baptist Mission in the East. By the influence of 
Rammohun Roy, he was led to renounce his belief in the Trinity, and the doctrines 
of grace—was separated from the Baptist connexion—and has since been employed, 
for a time, as a Unitarian missionary at Calcutta We 


shall have occasion to refer 
to his letters in the course of this discussion 











<< 
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The Christian Examiner for September and October, 1826, has an article 
on this question, “Is Rammohun Roy a Christian? Or, in other words, is 
he a believer in the divine authority of our Lord?” This question the writer 
answers in the affirmative, and adds, that if any do not acquiesce in his 
decision, he “shall be very glad if they can bring better evidence that they 
are themselves believers in the divine authority of our Lord.” In another 
number, Rammohun Roy is represented as “a Hindoo convert to Unitarian 
Christianity”—“ the most remarkable individual in the literary world now 
living”—an “eminently gifted and good man.’* In a more recent number 
it is said, that the theological works of Rammohun Roy “ would be honorable 
to any the most thoroughly educated Christian Divine.”’+ The Editor of the 
Christian Examiner has also published a letter in the Christian Register, in 
which he says, “The Examiner has never, expressly or by implication, 
admitted for a moment that Rammohun Roy ‘has no claim to be considered 
a Christian.’ It has uniformly asserted the contrary.”’t 

In the Appendix to the third Annual Report of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rammohun Roy is spoken of as “the first native convert to 
Unitarian Christianity,” and “the most distinguished native of Asia for 
genius and learning.”’|| 

The Christian Register for April 28, 1827, speaks of Rammohun Roy’s 
“belief in, and attachment to, Christianity,’ and denominates him “ a great 
Christian philosopher.” Ina later number, it is said, “ From being a learner, 
he has become one of the most profound and powerful expounders and 
teachers of our joyful revelation.” “He is in the very first rank of 
Christian theologians.” § 

Other similar quotations might be given, but these are sufficient for our 
present purpose. They must satisfy every reader as to the views entertained 
by American Unitarians respecting the religious character of Rammohun Roy. 
If any reliance can be placed upon the meaning of words, they regard him 
as not only a Christian, but an eminent Christian. He is “a great Christian 


philosopher’—“ one of the most profound and powerful expounders and 


teachers of our joyful revelation.” His works ‘‘ would be honorable to any 
the most thoroughly educated Christian Divine.” “He is in the very first 


rank: of Christian theologians.’ 

We shall endeavor now to exhibit the true religious character of Rammohun 
Roy, so far as the public have the means of knowing it. 

Rammohun Roy was born in 1780, in the district of Bordouan, near 
Bengal. He received his education at Patna, and Calcutta, from Moham- 
medan and Bramhun masters. In 1805, he removed to Moorshedabad, one 
hundred miles north of Calcutta, where he published a work “ against the 
idolatry of all religions.” Not long after this, by the loss of his father and 
two brothers, he succeeded to a large estate. Since 1814, he has resided 
chiefly at Calcutta. 

It cannot be doubted that Rammohun Roy is sincerely averse to many of 
the superstitious observances of his countrymen, and that he has written and 
published much to refute and discountenance Hindoo idolatry. He has en- 


* Vol. iii. p. 169. t+ Jan. and Feb. 1828. t No. for Oct. 25, 1828. | p. 61. 
§ No. for May 24, 1828. It has been stated, that the works of this “ great 
Christian philosopher” are not only in high repute, but mm common us¢ among the 
j j 


theological students at Cambridge. ‘The public, we presume, would like to be informed 
as to the degree of importance and authority which is there attached to them 
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deavored earnestly to put an end to the burning of widows, and to other 
cruel and murderous practices which prevail around him. On this account, 
he enjoys, and he deserves, the reputation of a philanthropist 

Is he also a Christian? Does he belons to the general community of 
Christians, and can he properly be called by their name? This is the question 
now to be decided ; and, in approaching it, we may inquire, 

l. Ishe a professing Christian? Has he ever received Christian baptism, 
or the Lord’s supper, or been admitted to communion in any society calling 
itself a Christian church? This, no one acquainted with circumstances will 
pretend. 

2. We ask, then, in the second place, is Rammohun Roy a nominal Chris- 
tian? Does he assume the Christian name, and call himself, uniformly and 
openly, a Christian man? This, again, is not pretended. The writer in the 
Christian Examiner, to whom I first referred, in answer to the question, 


whether Rammohun Roy is “not still known in India as a Bramhun,” 


replies, that “ue 1s.” He still wears “his poita,” “ retains his Brahmunical 
rights, and observes the rules of cast \ ili ) 

Mr. Adam, in reply to the inquiries of Dr. Ware, observes, “ Several natives 
of distinction and wealth,’ at the head of whom, doubtless, was Rammohun 
Roy, “‘ openly assist me in my labors, who wou m no account permit them- 


selves to be called Christians by their own countrymen 
When the Rev. Mr. Yates of Cal tta was in Boston, in the spring of 


1827, he observed, in the hearing of several gentlemen, that the relatives of 
Rammohun Roy had repeatedly endeavored, by legal cess, to obtain pos 


rion of 


session of his property, on the ground 
his fathers, and embraced Christianity ; but that, im every instance, he had 


defeated them, and retained his pr yperty, by proving that he was not a Christian. 


3. There can be but another inquiry relative to t ibject, ls Rammohun 
Roy a real Christian? Professions and name¢ it of the question, has he the 
thing itself? Is he in possession of the great reality Or, putting the 
question in a shape to be determined without judging tly of the state 
of his heart, Does Rammohun Roy re¢ Ch ty as of supernatural 
and Divine origin? Does he receive the Bible as f natural and miracu- 


lously attested revelation from God? He doubtless believes that there are 


many things good and true in “the precepts of Jesus;” and so did Lord 


Herbert of Cherbury, and Rosseau, and Bolingbrok« And he may say, in 
a qualified sense, of what he regards as good in the Bible, that it came from 
God, or was inspired of God. So every good thing may be said, in a sense 
to have come from God. “ Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights “There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. But to 





repeat the question above stated, Does Rammohun Roy receive the Bible, 
? « 


sly atlested revelation 


or the New Testament, as a supernatural and mirac 
from the Supreme Being? We regret to be obliged to reply, that we have no 
sufficient evidence that he does, but much to the contrary 


He has long been a great admirer of the Vedas, the most ancient and sacred 


* “ No religion,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “ ever appeared in the world, whose natural 
tendency was so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of mank1 id, as Chris- 
tianity. No system can be more simple and plain than that of natural religion, as it 
stands in the Gospel.” “The system of religion which Christ published, and his evan- 
gelists recorded, is a complete system to all the purposes of religion, natural an 
revealed.” “ The Gospe lis,im all cases, one co ed lesson of th rictest morality 


# justice,” of benevolence, and of universal charit 
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writings of the Hindoos. These discountenance, he says, the idolatry and 


superstitions of his countrymen, and inculcate “a pure theism,” or deism 
As they were almost entirely secluded from the common people, being written 


only in the Sanscrit, or sacred language of the country, Rammolhun Roy com- 
menced his public labors as a reformer, probably in 1816, by translating and 
circulating, at his own expense, different portions of these sacred writings 


The Vedant, an ancient compilation from the Vedas or Veds, and an attempt 
to resolve them into a system, he also translated and published in several lan 


guages. When his labors in this way 1 and denounced by the 





advocates of idolatry, he published, in rep! was entitled “a Defence of 
Hindoo Theism.” 
These various labors of Rammohun Roy in opposition to idolatry, and fi 


the propagation of “ Hindoo Theism,” were not altogether without 








Several Hindoos of high caste soon joined him, and he formed around him an 
association of “To t he Europeans,” says a French 
account of him, sect th ) tion, Unitarian 

All who hav larly to the ac t iblished by I is 
of their operat! t, mI have observed tinction t en what 
are called “ Hindoo Unitarians,” and “ Christian Unitarians.” Of the origin 


and character of the “ Hindoo Unitarians,”’ we may form some idea from the 





pr ceeding qu tation. “TS con ili te ie Eur peans Rammol in R ’ y 
to his Vedant, Deistical “ sect, the appell n, Unit We A similar account 
of the “ Hindoo Unitarians” is given by Mr. Adam, in a letter 1 Jan Vy 
12k22. “Those,” says he,“ whom I denominate Theists, are the followers of 


the Vedant system of philosophy, and are, in fact, Unitartan Hindoos. This 

system has been of late revived in Bengal, through the exertions of Rammo- 

hun Roy, and those who have embraced it form a small but highly respectable 
: 


portion of the Hindoo community.’’t In the letter of Mr. Adam, replying to 


the inquiries of Dr. Ware, we have the same account of the “ Unitarian 





Hindoos.” “They have derived their present views of religion,’ not from 





the Bible, but “ from those portions of the Ved, which have been translated 


and published by Rammohun Roy It is highly important that this ac- 
count of the “ Hindoo Unitarians,” and of the distinction between them and 
‘¢ Christian Unitarians,” should be kept in mind. The religious public have 
not generally understood this subject. If the distinction here spoken of has 
been noticed at all, it has been thought merely to m the difference between 
Europeans and natives. The “ Christian Unit :”’ have been regarded as 


Europeans, as indeed they are, we believe without an exception in Calcutta, 


while the “ Hindoo I nitarians’ have been regarded as native converts to 
Unitarian Christianity. But this, it will be seen, is a great mistake. “ Hindoo 
Unitarians” are no other than Deists. “They have derived their present 
views of religion,’ not from the Bible, but “from those portions of the Ved 


which have been translated and published by Rammohun Roy,” and which, 
as he has often boasted, inculcate “ a pure Deism. 


In 1821, Rammohun Roy and his associates commenced the p ition of 








a periodical work, entitled “the Brahmunical Magazine.” Its object was to 
defend “ Hindoo Theism,” or the religion of the Ved, in opposition to the 
religion inculeated by the missionaries. Several numbers of this Mag 


were received and reviewed by Unitarians in this country 


Monthly Repository, vol. x p 
+ Christian Disciple, vol. v. p. 311 { Correspondence, X« 
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In 1816, a correspondent of the Church Missionary Society addressed to 
some of its members a letter, a part of which was published in the Missionary 
Register, “representing him (Rammohun Roy) as a self-confident Deist.”—In 
an extract published in the Monthly Repository, (Unitarian,) vol. xiii. p. 512, 
he is called “a Hindoo Deist.”—In 1818, Col. Fitz-Clarence thus speaks of 
him: “ He has openly declared that the Brahmunical religion,’ to which he 
adheres, “is, in its purity,a pure Deism.”*—“ Should he become a Unitarian 
Christian,” says the Monthly Repository, in 1819, “his influence may be 
incalculable.” It seems he had not then become such.—In 1820, one of his 
particular friends (an Unitarian) speaks of him as what “we should call a 
Freethinker.”t—The Monthly Repository, after reviewing his controversy 
with the Paptists, styles him “a Unitarian,” but dares not “‘ add the cognomen, 


Christian.”t{—The late Bishop Heber, speaking of him in 1823, says, “ He 





has been called, though I fear without sufficient reason, a Christian.” ||—When 
the Rev. Mr. Yates, of Calcutta, was in Boston, in 1827, he represented him 
as ‘ having no more faith in the Gospel than Mahomet had, and as not believing 
the Scriptures to be a revelation from God. He has frequently said to me,’ 
says Mr. Y.,‘ that any man who believes in the whole New Testament must 
either be a knave at heart, ora fool in his head if he denies the doctrine of 
atonement by Jesus Christ.’ § 

Indeed, it has been often admitted by Unitarians in this country—with how 
much consistency we pretend not to say—that Rammohun Roy is not a Chris- 
tian.—In the North American Review, vol. vi. p. 393, we have the following 
testimony: “ Rammohun Roy is not a Christian, it is true; but the doctrine 


he inculcates differs very little from the Christian doctrine, respecting the 
nature and attributes of the Deity.”—In the Christian Examiner, vol. i. p. 303, 
it is said, Rammohun Roy “ has not avowed himself to be a believer in the 
Divine mission of our Lord.’’—Also in the volume for 1°26, p. 363, referring to 
“the Precepts-of Jesus,” the Christian Examiner says, “It was not made 
certain, by this publication, that Rammohun Roy was a believer in the Divine 
authority of our Lord ;” but merely “ that he esteemed the precepts of Jesus,” 
and wished to recommend them to his countrymen In the volume of the 
Christian Register for 1826, it is also said, ‘“‘ The question has been frequently 
asked, is he (Rammohun Roy) a Christian? Does he believe, and avow 


himself a believer in Christianity, as a Divine and miraculously attested 
revelation from God? Or does he only esteem Christ, as the teacher of the 
purest and sublimest morality the world has ever known? Rammohun Roy, 
then, 1s nor A Curistian, in the broad sense of the term,as far as we can 
earn.” 

We shall make no attempt to reconcile these quotations with those which 
were given near the commencement of this article. How Rammohun Roy 
could be, not only a Christian convert, but a Christian controversialist, fit to 
be compared with Europeans of the highest name, in 1823, and never so much 
as have “ avowed his belief in the Divine mission of our Lord,” in 1824—or 
how it can be true of the Christian Examiner, that it “has never, expressly 
or by implication, admitted for a moment, that Rammeohun Roy has no claim 
to be considered a Christian,” when, in its first volume, it did say, Rammohun 


Roy “ has not avowed himself to be a believer in the Divine mission of our 


* Journal of a Route across India, in the years 1817, 718 
t Month. Repos. vol. xvi. p. 528. t{ Ibid. p. 485. || In Ch. Reg. for Sept. 29, 1827 
§ Christian Watchman, April, 1827. 
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Lord”—must be left for those who are more versed in uttering and resolving 
“dark sayings” than we can pretend to be, to determine. It will follow con- 
clusively, from the declaration of the Editor of the Examiner, that a “ belief 
in the Divine mission of our Lord” is not at all necessary, in order to consti- 
tute a “ claim to be considered a Christian.” 

But not to insist on this: We have it on the best authority, that, in 1826, 
American Unitarians had no evidence, and could not learn, that Rammohun 
Roy was “a Christian, in the broad sense of the term,” i. e. that he was “a 
believer in Christianity, as a Divine and miraculously attested revelation from 


~ 


God.” And yet, in 1827, he is “a great Christian philosopher !” and, in 1822, 


he is “ 


one of the most profound and powerful expounders and teachers of our 
joyful revelation” —* in the very jirst rank of Christian theologians”—whose 
works “ would be honorable to any the most thoroughly educated Christian 
Divine” !! Where now, we would ask, is the evidence of this great and glori- 
ous change in the religious character of Rammohun Roy, between the years 
1826, and 1827 and 1828? From being no Christian at all, in any proper sense of 


the term, he has come to be one of the greatest of Christians, and stands “ in 


the very first rank of Christian theologians”! Here, surely, we have an in- 
stance of most sudden and surprising conversion and growth in grace! But 
where is the evidence of this alleged and most astonishing fact? Where is 


the evidence even of Rammohun Roy’s conversion, between the years speci- 
fied ; or of his having experienced any change of religious character at all? 
We are sorry to say, that there is no evidence of this sort in existence. So far 
from it, the last accounts of Rommohun Roy that have been published in this 
country, represent him as sustaining the same character which he has held for 
fifteen or twenty years—a Vedant philosopher, a Hindoo Unitarian, or (to ex- 
press the same thing by a more intelligible word) a Deist. In one of the last 


built a small, 


published letters from Mr. Adam, he says, “ Rammohun Roy has 


but very neat and handsome colleve, which he calls the Vedant College, in 


which a few youths are at present instructed, by a very eminent Pundit, in 


Sungscrit literature, with a view to the propagation and defence of’—what 
Christianity ? No; but “ of Hiypoo Usirarianism’’—alias Deism. “ With this 
institution he is also willing to connect instructions in European science and 


learning, and in Christian Unitarianism, provided the instructions are commu- 
nicated in the Bengalee or Sungscrit languag« This college, the reader 
will remember, is a “ Vedant College not a Christian institution ; and w 

built for “the propagation and defence of Hindoo Unitarianism,” or Deism, 


not Christianity in any form. And yet we are told that its founder and pro- 


prietor is “* one of the most profound and pow rful ri rpounde rs and teachers of 
our joyful revelation’ —‘ a great Christian philosopher”—* in the very first 
rank of Christian theologians”!! To be sure, “he is willing”—s irprising 
condescension for such an eminent Christian Divine—<he is ail/line”’ that 


“ Christian Unitarianism” should be taught here, “ provided the instructions 
are communicated in the Bengalee or Sungscrit language.’ But thereare no 
Christian Unitarians to be instructed, except Europeans, and these will hardly 
be at the trouble of acquiring the Bengalee or Sungscrit language for the sake 
of learning their own religion in a “ Vedant college.” 

At the first meeting of “the British Indian Unitarian Association,” holden 


something more than a year ago, Rammohun Roy moved the following resolu- 


Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 176 
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tion: “ That this meeting invites all Unitarians, whether Christian or Hindoo” 
—whether Christians or Deists—“ in every part of India, to form themselves 
into Associations auxiliary to the British Iadian Unitarian Association, and to 
place themselves in communication with the Secretary of that Association.” 
This resolution goes to illustrate, not only the character of Rammohun Roy, 
but the nature and character of the whole Unitarian establishment in the East. 
The British Indian Unitarian Association has taken the place of the former 
Calcutta Unitarian Committee, “ assuming all the responsibilities of that Com- 
mittee, and receiving their rights, titles, powers and properties.” It is to this 
Association, therefore, that the monies which are contributed, in this country 
and in England for the advancement of Unitarianism in British India, are 
paid. And what is this British Indian Unitarian Association? Of whom is it 
composed ? and of whom is it intended to be composed? The published ac- 
count of the proceedings of the first meeting show what this Society is,* and 
the resolution of Rammohun Roy proves what it is designed to be—a union, a 


combination of Christian and Hindoo Unitarians, i. e. of English Unitarians 





and native Deists. Such is the institution, and the pul 


in aid of whose funds Unitarians in Boston and the vicinity have pledged 


c ought to know it, 


themselves to pay 600 dollars a year for the next eight or ten years!!t Are 
all the contributors of this money fully acquainted with this state of things ? 
Leading Unitarians, among the clergy and laity, cannot but be acquainted 
with it; but are there not many, whose purses have been opened, and are 
expected to be opened again, to make up the sum above specified, who do not 
know, and are not informed, that the Society in India which receives their 
money, is composed, in considerable part, of avowed native Deists ;—that per- 
sons of this description attend its meetings, propose resolutions, and make 
specches ; and that these Vedant Deists, “in every part of India,” are pub- 
licly invited to unite, in “ auxiliary associations,” and place themselves in com- 
munication with its Secretary ?’’ 

We now return to Rammohun Roy, and with two additional quotations shall 


conclude what we have to offer, at present, relative to his religious character. 


The first is the testimony of a gentleman “ of unimpeachable veracity, recently 


returned from India, who had an interview with” him a little more than a year 


ago, and has published the following account in the Philadelphia Church Reg- 


ister. 

“My recollection is sufficiently distinct to enable me to say,that in the 
course of the conversation which I had with Ram Mohun Roy, he declared, as 
his settled conviction, that if the Old and New Testaments were separate, and 
certain objectionable parts of the latter stricken out, Christ Jesus would be 
preferable to Mahometanism ; and upon a gentleman present remarking, that 
that gave it very small credit indeed, he repeated the observation, accompanied 


* Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 268. t It p. 197 

t Recent accounts prove, that the influence « i Ve it philosophers in this Asso- 
ciation is not confined to the proposing of res« aking speeches. ‘ Ecuca- 
tion willmever be employed,” by the Society of which they are members, *‘ as a direct 
means of proselytism to Christianity. In any institution established by them for the pro- 
motion of education, no one relic won wil de re nen { wre than wther, to the 
attention and favor of the pupils. 'To attempt to i te the infant mind into the pecull- 
arities of any religion would, they consider, be unwise 1 anv case: and in the case of 
Hindoos receiving education from the bener ( f ¢ sit would be cruel to the 
children, unjust, and, in most instances, t ; its | nt with the 
spirit and genius of the Christian religion.” Ch. Examiner, vol. v. p. 425. ‘This is pro- 
moting Christianity among the heathen, with a witnes Cruel to H children, and 
unjust to their parents, and inconsistent with th nil ds} f4 Christian reli- 


rion, to endeavor to persuade them to ren 2 L hee Christians 
= i 
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with the remark, that many of the actions ascribed to David and Abraham, were, 
to say the least, quite as objectionable as those of Mahomet; and even went so 
far to express his belief, that there was quite as good reason for believing in the 
divine origin of the absurd system of the “ Prophet,” as for that of our Saviour, 
either resting chiefly on the ipse dixit of its founder. His attachment to Chris- 
tianity cannot be better illustrated than by the fact of his having put into the 
hands of an inquirer into the truths of the Gospel, a copy of Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son: and so far from being in that disposition so requisite in a Christian, which 
would lead him to acknowledge Christ before men, he carefully abstains from 
everything which would jeopard his character as a Heathen; and is looked upon 
by his Heathen neighbors as an advocate of that pure system of Theism which 
is to be found in the “ Vedant,” one of their most ancient Books.’* 


The following is from a Calcutta Paper of Aug. 23, 1828, and is, we believe, 
the latest intelligence which has been received in this country relating to the 
subjects of which it treats. 


UNITARIANISM AND DEISM 

“Those who, like ourselves, are orthodox in the faith, and pray fervently for 
deliverance from all manner of heresy and schism, will not regret to hear that 
the attempts to propagate the doctrines of Unitarianism through a society, or 
committee, lately organized at this presidency, are not likely to prove success- 
ful. We understand the operations of this Society are at a stand-still from the 
want of zeal in its members, and the consequent hopelessness of the cause. It 
is added that some of the most distinguished native gentlemen who had ned 
its ranks, if they deserve not a higher reputation as its founders, have received 
“a new light,” and from Unitarianism very naturally slid into pure Deism,{ and 
erected a chapel or temple, or by whatever name it may be known, where the 
Veds have taken the place of the Scriptures. A friend, to whom we are gener- 
ally indebted for information of what is going on in the religious world, tells us, 
that at this Chapel, which was opened only a few days ago, the service com- 
mences with the singing of a hymn, after which a prayer is offered up. Some 
doctrinal part of the Ved is then read; after which follows another hymn. 
Then comes the sermon from a text selected from the Veds; the officiating 
minister lecturing from a separate room, that the Veds may not be desecrated 
by being in the same apartment with the profanum vulgus of hearers. It is not 
without considerable regret that we understand, that a well known Hindoo 
gentleman (Rammohun Roy) is at the head of this new sect.” 


What will American Unitarians now say, in regard to the exhibition here 


given of the religious character of Rammohun Roy Unless they have intelli- 
gence more recent, and altogether of a more decisive character, than any they 


have yet published, they cannot disprove the statements which have been made, 
or make it appear that he is, or ever has been, any other than a Vedant Deist, 
or, as they choose to phrase it, a Hindoo Unitarian.—They may, if they please, 
retract the misplaced and most extravagant encomiums which they have passed 
upon him. They may say that they have been mistaken, or deceived, and that 
in the eminence of Christian attainment to which, in their published accounts, 


they have exalted him, they have spoken unadvisedly. Or they may say noth- 


* The Editor of the Christian Exam ner rejé cts this account, (see his le tter put lished in 
the Register) as not entitled to the least credit. We happen to know the 
furnished it, and have not a doubt that it is strictly true 


centleman who 


t These “ native gentlemen” have not “ slid from Unitarianism into pure Deism,” how- 
ever natural such a slide may be. So far from it, they have never yet slid out of Deism. 
They have never been more or better than Deists. In a letter now before us from an 
American merchant who has resided muc') in Calcutta, the writer says, “ Of one point you 
may be sure ; Rammohun Roy has never, in any instance, given lt nitarians avy just right 


to claim him as a Christian; and I predict that you will presently find him maintaining 
this ground himself, to prove his consistency ;—and the impudence that has asserted the 
contrary will be made to appear.” 
, 
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ing at all on the subject—a manner in which they commonly think to get over 
difficulties from which they find it impossible to extricate themselves in any 
other way. 

But they will bear in mind, that the public have read, and remember, their 
unmeasured praise of Rammohun Roy, as being not only a convert to Chris- 
tianity, Lut one of the greatest Christian philosophers and teachers. They wil} 
recollect, too, that the public are beginning to understand the subject, and have 
the means of judging as well as themselves respecting the real character of this far 
famed Hindoo. And they must settle it in their own minds as to the opinion 
which this public will entertain of them, who extol a man to the skies, as a first 
rate Christian, who not only does not assume the Christian name, and inakes 
no profession of Christianity, but who places the Bible and the Koran on the 
same footing as to supernatural inspiration, and prefers the Hindoo Vedas to 
both. 

Before closing, we must be allowed to call the attention of our readers to a 
single topic more. It is but a few years, since Unitarians were loud and !ong 
in their complaints of the mode of conducting Missionary operations by the 
Orthodox, and of the consequent want of success attending these operations. 
‘ Preaching Christ and him crucified is of little or no service among the heathen 
You must teach them philosophy, and the arts, and moral precepts, and the 
religion of nature, before you attempt to m ike them a qu tinted with the doc 
trines of revelation.” With these views of the subject, Unitarians were at 
length led, in providence, tocommence Missionary operations themselves. And 
with a Missionary such as they wished ready to their hand, and “the most 
distinguished native of Asia for genius and learning,” more than half converted, 
and a score of Bramhuns in his train, waiting to follow wherever he should lead 
the way—with all these advantages, what have they accomplished? What : 
We wish they would tell us what. Rammohun Roy and his followers still ad- 
here to the Vedas, and are no nearer being converted than they were at first ; 
and Mr. Adam, as the last accounts inform us, has relinquis'ied his M ssionary 


labor, and devoted himself to a secular employment.* We cannot say that we 


rejoice at this failure ; neither can we say that we very much grieve at it Sut 
we can say, in the sincerity of our hearts, that we he pe the whole Unitarian 
denomination may learn wisdom from the things they have suffered. And we 
hope their next Missionary, instead of forming a coalition with native Deists, 
and shaping his instructions witha view to gratify them, will take the great 


primitive Missionary for his model, and know nothing among his be nighted hear 


ers but Jesus Christ and him crucified 
- —o 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER CORRECTED AGAIN. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims,—Sir 

In your number, for February, a correspondent corrects the Christian Exam- 
iner respecting its statement of the progress of Unitarianism in Worcester 
County. That publication needs correction, no less, in r¢ spect to its statement 
of the progress of Unitarianism in Plymouth County. Iam specially concerned 


to correct its statement respecting Wareham 


* Query. What is to become of the 600 dollars a year which is to be paid in future ? 
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The writer of the account, after remarking that he is “ not very intimately 
acquainted with the state of religion, in the neighboring towns,” (which was 
tantamount to saying, Unitarianisim has gained /ittle or no footing in them,) pro- 
ceeds to say, 

‘In W——, however, the Minister, who is Orthodox, is dismissed and gone, 
and as a society, they are evidently liberal. I preached there lately to a very 
respectable assembly, and a very attentive audience, although on the same 
day a meeting was held at a private house by the Orthodox. The Society, 
three to one, I was told, are advocates for liberal Christianity, and this town has 
always been under the yoke of the Orthodox 


Another Gentleman adds, 
“ A strong demonstration has been made in favor of liberal principles in 


in W , eighteen miles east of us. It appears that half the town is liberal, and 
the Calvinistic minister is dismissed 





Now the fact, Mr. Editor, in respect to Wareham is this. Within a few years, 
two gentlemen, the one said to be a Unitarian, and the other a Universalist 
have come into the place, and are now at the head of large manufacturing est b 
lishments, having in their employ several hundred men. Through their influ- 
ence, the Rev. Mr. Hemenway was, nearly a year ago, dismissed. Opposition 
to his sentiments, however, was not the ostensible reason for efforts made against 
him—and is believed not to have been the real one. He was, however, dismiss- 
ed, to the great grief of the church, and a large proportion of the society. Con- 
sequent upon his dismission, the Rev. Dr. K. of Plymouth, and the Rev. Mr. D. of 


N. Bedford, the probable writers of the statements above quoted, gave the op- 
posers and their adherents a Sabbath’s preaching, while the larger proportion of 
those who had usually attended public worship, met at a private house 

Two Sabbaths of Unitarian preaching, it is supposed satisfied them ; for they 
have had none of that description since, but have uniformly procured an Ortho 


dox supply. The friends and the opposers of the Rev. Mr. Hemenway have re- 
cently become again united, and are now harmoniously engaged in the erection 
of anew and expensive house of worship, with a basement story, to be exclu 
sively occupied by an Orthodox minister ; the opposition having given their sol 
emn pledge, (as a condition of reconciliation,) that they will never again in 
fringe on the rights of the Church. So that the prospect is, that the town of 
Wareham, will still continue “ under the yoke of the Orthodox.” 

Dr. Kendall closes his communication to the Examiner as follows 

‘On the whole, I place no confidence in the reports of the Orthodox peri 
odicals on the state of religion, or the progress and triumphs of Orthodoxy 
They are not true; they are exaggerated, highly colored, and in many instances 
absolutely false. It is painful to read them, for they are not to be believed 
We have only to regret that men, who would be thought to embrace and teach 
all that is true and good in Christianity, should pay so little regard to truth and 
goodness, in maintaining their cause 


Now Mr. Editor, what think you of this Is it not liberal—charitable—aye, and 


gentlemanly too? Does it not sound zwel/, coming from such a man as Dr. K., 


and especially after such a representation as he had just given of the 


progress 
of Unitarianism in a neighboring town It is to be regretted, Sir, that the ven 
erable Doctor, should, almost at the same breath, have been guilty of that, which 
he so severely reprobates in the Orthodox ‘ 
With sentiments of respect, I am, 
Yours, &c 
VERAS, 2'ND 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Sabbath Recreations ; or Select Poetry of a Religious kind, 
chiefly from the works of modern poets, with Original Pieces never 
before published. By Miss Emiry Tayior. First American Edi- 
tion, in which many pieces have been withdrawn from the English 
copy, and others substituted ; by Joun Pierront. Boston: Bowles 
and Dearborn. 1829. pp. 278. 


The nearest resemblance between this work and the English “ Sab- 
bath Recreations,” of which it professes to be a “ copy,” will be 
found in its title* and general plan. ‘The volume contains one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pieces of poetry, in compiling which Mr. P. 
has omitted, we believe, more than a hundred which are found in 
the English copy, and in place of them has added not far from 
eighty of his own selection. Our readers will perceive, therefore, 
that in point of materials, the two volumes cannot have any great 
similarity; and we hazard nothing in saying, that they differ as 
much in character, as they do in contents. The hymns omitted 
by Mr. P. are in general those which a truly spiritual mind 
would think the most devotional, and the most agreeable. And for 
the absence of these, those which are added, whatever may be their 
poetical merit, make, in a religious point of view, no adequate com- 
pensation. ‘To occasional verbal alterations of English works pub- 
lished in this country,.with a view the better to prepare them for 
circulation here, we see no valid objection. But to change, as in 
this case, to a great extent, the contents and character of a work, 
and still pass it off under the name of the original compiler (espe- 
cially when to her own compilation ‘the fair compiler’ did not 
think proper to prefix her name) we must consider, at least until 
further explanations are offered, as highly reprehensible. 

It is not long since the public were admonished of the additions 
and substractions which a little work entitled ‘‘ Anna Ross” had 
undergone, and with which it was circulated as “an abridgement” 
of the original work. ‘The “ Sabbath Recreations” have experienc- 
ed even aflgreater transformation than “ Anna Ross,” and if so many 
people are not imposed upon by them, it will be because they are 
not likely to be so widely circulated. 

If Mr. P. is disposed to publish a volume of miscellaneous poetry, 
he§ certainly has a right to do so; but we have yet to learn with 
what right or propriety he has prefixed the name of Miss Taylor to 
a volume, to no part of which she has prefixed her own name—a 
volume which she has never sanctioned, and probably never will. 

As to the character of the work before us, our principal objection 
to it is, its lack of true Christian sentiment. It does not correspond 


* A title which sounds very unpleasantly to us,—“‘ Sabbath Recreations.” Recreation 
is defined to be, “ relief after toil or pain ; amusement in sorrow or “distress.” Just as 
though the Sabbath were a weariness ; and we needed something to relieve the tedium of 
observing it. We are required to “ call the Sabbath a delight.” 
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with the feelings, or satisfy the desires, of the penitent and broken 
heart. It has more to say of “the stars” than of the cross of 
Christ, and it contains not a hymn which the devout and humble 
believer would probably regard as a “‘ song of redeeming love.” 

o 5 


2. The Import and Practical Use of Baptism. By Cnrarves 
Freeman, Pastor of the Congregational Church in Limerick, Me. 
Portland : Shirley and Hyde. 1829. pp. 115. 


This work differs from most on the same subject, in that it con- 
tains nothing directly controversial. ‘The writer assumes the ex- 
istence of water baptism, as an ordinance of Christ, and endeavors 
to explain its ‘‘ import and practical use.” He offers some general 
reasons why infant baptism ought to be practised, and enlarges 
upon the nature and design of this application of the ordinance, 
and upon “ the truths suggested by the baptism of children.” In 
this part of the work, he undertakes to point out the relation of 
baptized children to the church, and urges the obligations resulting, 
on either hand, from this relation. —We recommend the volume be- 
fore us to the attention of our readers, not because we suppose 
Pedobaptists will universally assent to all the positions of the author, 
but because the discussion is ingeniously and ably conducted, ex- 
hibiting, throughout, a Christian spirit, and throwing much light on 
a subject, from the investigation of which our brethren have too 
long and too readily excused themselves. ‘There are perhaps no 
subjects, in the common views of which the superior light of the 
latter days may be expected to introduce greater changes than those 
discussed in this little volume. It is time that the attention of the 
church was directly called to them; that the mind of Christ in re- 
spect to them was fully elicited ; and that the conduct of parents 
towards their baptized children was guided and governed by his 
perfect will. 


3. The HTarbinger of Peace. Vol. I. 

We ought to have noticed this interesting periodical at an earlier 
period. It is published monthly, “‘on the account and at the risk 
of the American Peace Society,” at one dollar the year, each num- 
ber containing 24 duodecimo pages. The Secretary of the National 
Society and Editor of this work, is William Ladd Esq., a gentle- 
man singularly qualified for the undertaking, and disinterestedly 
devoted to it, “ receiving nothing for his time, trouble or expenses.” 
As the Friend of Peace, long published by Dr. Noah Worcester, 
is discontinued, the Harbinger of Peace is now received and pat- 
ronized by the members of the Massachusetts Peace Society.—The 
olject of the American Society, to which Mr. Ladd has devoted 
himself, is certainly one of great importance. We wish him all 
possible success in his endeavors to promote it, and shall be glad to 
see his publications in the hands of our friends. 
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4. The Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms of Church Discipline, 
with the Confession of faith of the New England Churches, adopted 
in 1680; and the Heads of Agreement assented to by the Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists in England, in 1690. Illustrated with 


Historical Prefaces and Notes. Boston : T. R. Marvin. 1829. pp. 132. 


We regard this edition of the New England Platforms, Confes- 
sions of Faith, &c. as a valuable offering to the public. Though in 
the lapse of time, and by ‘‘the gradual introduction of laws and 
usages,” these ancient formulas have lost something of their authori- 
ty, still, they are very often referred to in the proceedings of churches, 
‘and as a monument of the Ecclesiastical order of our venerated 
fathers, they are exceedingly valuable.’ ‘The text of this edition has 
been carefully collated with that of the most approved copies, and 
numerous errors which had crept into some former editions have 
been corrected.—The historical prefaces, especially that to the 
Cambridge Platform and Confession, give additional value to the 
work. The reader becomes somewhat acquainted with the venera- 
ble men who founded the churches of New England, with their 
circumstances and their customs, and is prepared to enter on the 
study of the Platform with understanding and interest. ‘The work 
is well printed, and ought to circulate, especially among the leading 
members of our churches. 


5. Patey’s Natura Tueorocy, Illustrated by the plates, and 
by a selection from the notes of James Paxton, member of the royal 
College of Surgeons, London; with additional notes, original and 
selected, for this edition ; and avocabulary of Scientific terms. Bos- 
ton: Lincoln & Edmands. 1829. pp. 464 


To say anything in commendation of Paley’s Natural Theology 
with a view to increase its reputation with the public, would be su- 
perfluous. It is one of the few books, which Christians of all denom- 
inations read with interest and pleasure, and which none can read 
without profit. The general argument goes to illustrate and estab- 
lish the declaration of the Apostle, “‘ The invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” and 
in this way to impress upon erring mortals their obligations to adore 
and serve the universal Creator and Disposer. ‘The work before us 
is one which deserves rather to be studied, than merely read—indeed, 
without diligent attention and study, neither the excellencies of it 
can be fully discovered, nor its advantages realized. It is there- 
fore gratifying to find it introduced, as a text book, in several of the 
Colleges and literary institutions of our country. 

The edition before us is superior to any we have seen—and, we 
believe, superior to any that has yet been published. It is illus- 
trated with notes, original and selected, and, what is of much more 
importance, by nearly forty lithographic plates. ‘These are almost 
as necessary to the successful prosecution of Paley’s argument, as 
maps are to the study of geography As an additional help, espe- 
cially to the younger classes whose attention may be directed to this 
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interesting volume, we would suggest to the publishers the prepara- 
tion of a list of questions, which might be issued in a pamphlet, or 
bound up with the work. 

On the whole, we have seldom received a volume with more plea- 
sure than this, or one which we can more cordially recommend to 
the public. 


6. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Susan Huntington, of Boston, 
Mass. By Bensamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston. Third edition. With an Introductory Essay, and an 
Original Poem, by James Monrcomery. Boston: Crocker and 
Brewster. New-York: J. Leavitt. 1829. pp. 328. 


We are glad to notice the demand for this interesting volume, 
not only in our own country, but in Great Britain. ‘ ‘Two editions, 
each of two thousand copies, have been published and sold in the 
United States ;” while not less than five editions have been pub- 
lished in Scotland, and the work is now publishing again in Glas- 
gow, as one of a ‘series of select Christian authors.’ Prefixed to 
the Glasgow editions already published are the ‘ Introductory Essay 


and Poem,’ by Mr. Montgomery, which accompany the volume be- 
fore us. ‘This introductory essay will be found an agreeable and 
valuable addition to the work. The ingenious author represents 
those, whose good or evil actions are recorded in history, as a sort 
of “invisible beings among us, whose influences are perpetually 
acting upon our minds, directing our pursuits, and shaping our 
characters.” Among the most lovely and attractive of these invisi- 
bles, he would rank the late Mrs. Huntington, who, when she ‘ went 
down into the darkness of the grave, left an unexpected light, like 
an undecaying sunset, behind her, in the comfort of which, not 
relatives and friends only, but strangers and foreigners, and many 
born in distant ages, will delight to walk.’ 

The following extracts from Mr. Montgomery exhibit his views 
of Mrs. H., and of the volume before us, to the justness of which 
we cheerfully record our assent. 

“In Mrs. Huntington, we have an exemplification of Christian character in 
the female sex, rising into grace, expanding into beauty, and flourishing in 
usefulness, from infancy to youth, and from youth to womanhood ; then, without 


reaching old age, translated to Paradise, “like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water,” that brought forth its fruit in due season, and whose leaf also withered 
not; being cut down in its prime, and remembered only as the glory of the 


place where it grew. ‘There were no extraordinary incidents in her brief ex- 
istence ; she was endowed with no splendid talents; but on account of thes 
very deficiencies, (defects they were not.) something more excellent, yet attain- 
able by all, having been found in her, she may be presented as a model to others 
passing through the same ordinary cir umstances, whereby they may form 


themselves to meet every change, till the last; and in that last, be perfectly 
prepared for a state beyond the possibility of change forever.’ 7 

“ Mrs. Huntington’s experience, her¢ recorded in her genuine Letters, writ- 
ten for the eye of friendship only, and her Diaries, written fot the eye of her 
own spirit, in which it might see, and from time to time, compare itself with 
itself, more perfectly than it could in the mirror of memory,—her experience, 


thus recorded, gives to the reader a peculiarly intimate and affecting knowledge 
of the most secret emotions of her individual heart; yet not to gratify imper- 
tinent, indelicate curiosity ; for such is the nature of these discoveries, that 
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they can be interesting and intelligible to those alone, who have proved the 
same discouragements and revivals in following hard after the Lord, and servy- 
ing him in the beauties of holiness. To such, the volume on which we are 
entering, will be a treasury of things new and old; the more valued, the more 
deeply it is searched, and the more attractive, in proportion as it is studied for 
purposes of edification.” 

“‘ In these ingenuous and unsophisticated productions, there is little either of 
the warmth or coloring of imagination; no brilliancy of ornament ; few de- 


scriptions of natural scenery: the narratives are brief; except the account of 
the last hours of her husband, but that indeed, penned under the inspiration of 
the subject, displays a power and pathos, rarely exhibited on other occasions. 
Her English is remarkably pure ; the diction is flowing, and her compositions 
in general are distinguished by maturity of thought, and correctness of style, 
without extravagance in the one, or efflorescence in the other. 

“The blossoms of her mind were like the delicate bloom of wheat, not the 
pageantry of flowers; they were the promise of precious seed, good for food, 
not the evanescent attractions of the butterfly and the bee.” 


7. Ratio Discipline, or the Constitution of the Congregational 
Churches. Portland: Shirley and Hyde. 1829. pp. 324. 


This is not, as many readers will infer from the title, a new edi- 
tion of Mather’s Ratio Discipline, but a new work on the same 
general subject, by Professor Upham of Bowdoin College. By ref- 
erence to the best treatises of the early Congregationalists in this 
country and in Europe, to the most respectable existing usages, and 
to the laws of the land, the author has endeavored to draw out and 
digest what may be regarded, at present, as “‘ the Constitution of 
the Congregational Churches.” We agree with Mr. Upham, that a 
work of this nature has been long and greatly needed ; and we 
sincerely thank him for the attention and labor which he has be- 
stowed upon the subject. His work, if extensively circulated, (as 
we trust it will be, especially among the clergy,) can hardly fail of 
accomplishing much good. 

It is divided into two Parts. Part first—the more interesting 
part—is subdivided in twenty-four Chapters, and these again, for 
convenient reference, into two hundred and twenty-four sections. 
The subjects of the chapters are the following : Origin of Churches; 
Congregational Churches; Gathering of Churches; Church Offi- 
cers; Admission of Members; Choice and Call of a Pastor; Or- 
dination of the Pastor; Ordination of Missionaries; Of Church 
Censures and Excommunication ; Transference of Relationship ; 
Pastoral Associations; Of Licensing to Preach; Removal of Min- 
isters ; Disciplining and Deposing of a Minister; Councils ; Mu- 
tual Councils; Ex-parte Councils; Synods; Discipline of whole 
Churches; Baptism; Half-way Covenant; The Lord’s Supper ; 
Church Conferences ; Worship and Religious Customs. Part se- 
cond consists of a Confession of Faith, which is subdivided into 
thirty-two Chapters. Following these, is an Appendix, containing 
the “ Congregational and Presbyterian Heads of Agreement ;” the 
*€ Saybrook Articles ;” an article on the ‘ Legal Rights of Churches 
and Parishes ;” and the “ Constitution of the General Conference 
of Maine.”—The article on the ‘ Legal Rights of Churches and 
Parishes,” is drawn up with great care and candor, and manifests a 
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thorough acquaintance with the subject. We present the following 
extracts, to show how entirely the views of the author coincide 
with those which have been expressed in this work 

‘In the first place, it is to be observed, that cnurcues are bodies corporate, 
although perhaps, in some parts of the country at least, existing without a for- 
mal act of incorporation by the legislature. Such an act is not necessary to 
their existence as corporations. Bodies may become corporate by mere pre- 
scription, and without an express act of incorporation, and they are often recog- 
nized as such by the supreme authority. Many towns have become corporations in 
this way.* Churches, therefore, having become corporations, either by legislative 
enactment, or by common law, may maintain a perpetual succession ; and possess 
certain rights, which they can Jegally defend in their united or corporate capa- 
city. The members of a church are generally inhabitants of the parish ; but 
membership in a parish is not absolutely essential to membership in the church, 
nor, on the other hand, does membership in a church necessarily imply member- 
ship in a parish.” 

“ Agreeably to these views, churches may hold property for themselves, and 
independently of the parish, with which they are connected, such as baptismal 
fonts, furniture for the Lord’s Supper, property designed for the assistance of 
the pocr and suffering members, and also property designed for the support of 
a minister. As churches are to be considered corporations for these purposes 
in particular, among others, viz. to baptize, administer the Lord’s Supper, assist 
the poor, and maintain the preaching of the Word, the objects, for which they 
exist as distinct and authorized bodies, would, in a great measure, fail, unless 
they were permitted to hold property of the kind, and for the ends above stated 
(See Mass. Rep. Baker et. al. vs. Fales.) 

‘It would seem to follow, therefore, from what has been said, that the con- 
nexion, existing between the church and parish, is a mere matter of agree- 
ment. And hence, being distinct corporations, except so far as they recipro- 
cally agree in an unity of interests and objects, they may separate from each 
other, whenever they please, although they have previously acted together for 
certain common purposes. And, therefore, it would seem to be reasonable and 
just, that a church, separating from its parish in a body, (that is to say, a ma- 
jority of them separating by proceeding and voting in the usual way,) should 
hold the property, which had previously been in its possession, unless it appear 
to have been given to the church on the condition, or implied condition, of its 
remaining in a particular place, or sustaining a relation to a particular parish. 
But, generally, property cannot be supposed to have been given in this way, 
inasmuch as churches often find it necessary to separate from parishes, and 
since it is undoubtedly their duty so to do, whenever any important ecclesiasti- 
cal rights, the acknowledgement of which was understood to be the basis of 
their union, are invaded.” 

“We pass from the consideration of the legal powers and rights of churches 
to those of parishes.—Parishes, as well as churches, are corporate bodies, 
being constituted such, either by statute or usage. The rights and powers of 
parishes are limited by the objects for which they are incorporated, and there- 
fore are few. They may join with the church in electing and supporting a 
minister ; they may erect and repair houses of public worship ; they may hold 
parsonages and other property for the support of the ministry.” 

“The usage of Congregationalists, granting the church the privilege of 
taking the lead in the settlement of a minister, and giving to the parish merely 
the power of concurring or non-concurring, has been recognized in legal de- 
cisions.—‘ The parish, when the ministerial office is vacant, from an ancient 
and respectable usage, wait until the church have made choice of a minister, 
and have requested the concurrence of the parish, and if the parish do not 
concur, the election of the church is a nullity; and if the parish do concur, 
then a contract of settlement is made wholly between the parish and minister, 
and is obligatory on them only.—Mass. Reports, Burr vs. the Inhabitants of 
First Parish in Sandwich, vol. ix. p. 277.” 


* There are a number of enactments by the legislature of Massachusetts, which, either 
directly or indirectly, authorize or acknowledge the existence of churches as corpora- 
tions. 
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8. A Sermon preached January 14, 1829, at the Dedication of 
the new house for public worship, erected by the Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Barre; and at the Ordination 
of the Rev. John Storrs as their Pastor. By WitiaMm B. Seracue 
Pestor of the first Church in West Springfield. Hartford. 1829, 
pp. 32. 


This is one of the best occasional Sermons that we have recently 
seen. From the ejaculation of the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, I beseech 
thee send now prosperity,” the preacher is led to consider ‘Jn what 
the prosperity of achurch consists, and what are the means by which 
it ts to be secured and maintained.” ‘The prosperity of a church, he 
says, ‘ does not consist in the splendor of wealth, the dignity of 
power, or any mere worldly distinction ;” but it necessarily supposes 
“the prevalence of an enlightened faith in the great truths of the 
Gospel,” ‘‘ an elevated and well directed state of religious feeling,” 
‘a high tone of religious action,” and ‘‘a gradual increase of num- 
bers.” ‘To secure this p rospe rity to a church, the re must be * t} le 
esti iblishment and support of the Christian ministry ;” a ‘‘ constant,” 
“devout” and “‘ self-applying attendance ” upon this alee po ff ome 
exemplary attention to the moral and religious interests of the 
young ;” ‘the active circulation of religious intelligence ;” “a pro- 
per degree of caution in the admission of members, together with 
due fidelity towards those who are members; and finally “a spirit 
of harmony,” and “‘ of fervent prayer.’’—Our readers will perceive 
from this outline, that the subject of the discourse is highly appro- 
priate, and the plan judicious; and we can assure them that the 
filling up, both as it respects matter and manner, is quite equal to 
the plan, and worthy of the respected author. The following extract 
must serve as a specimen : 


‘ Of the importance of ministerial character in its connexion with ministerial 
influence, suffer me to say, my brethren, that I fear most of us have but very 
inadequate conceptions. We have indeed no difficulty in perceiving that gross 
immorality in a minister inflicts a deep wound on the cause of religion ; and we 
look upon that man, and justly enough too, who, holding the sacred office, yields 
himself up to brutish indulgences, as bearing upon his forehead the brand of a 
traitor. But I would ask whether there are not some things which we practi- 
cally agree, at least in some measure to tolerate, whose influence is scarcely 
less to be deprecated than that of immorality? Leta minister, for instance, pos- 
sess, ina high degree, a spirit of levity ; let him show himself ready at all times 
to bear his part in jovial conversation, rarely appearing serious, unless it be 
in the pulpit or at a funer al, and what effect, think you, will this have upon his 
usefulness ? That such a man cannot reason: ably expect to accomplish any good 
out of the pulpit, I need not stop to show: but I venture to say that his pros- 
pects in the pulpit are scarcely more promising. What though he may preach 
the doctrines of the Gospel ever so distinctly, boldly, pungently, it will be im- 
possible for those who are accustomed to witness the levity of his daily inter- 
course, to believe him in earnest. They will consider it as a mere official exhi- 
bition ; and while they will not improbably smile at his inconsistency, they will 
nevertheless avail themselves of it, as a shield to protect their own consciences 
against the arrows of conviction. It would scem as if there were asort of silent 
compromise between such a minister and the careless part of his audience, that 
they should tolerate his preaching, provided he would indulge them with his 
levity. If the case which I have supposed be extreme, and not “often found in all 
its offensive features, it becomes us to inquire whether some approximation to it 

at least be not common; whether there are none of us who acquire with the 
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careless and worldly the reputation of being pleasant companions, at the fearful 
expense of completely neutralizing the influence of our public instructions, and 
even confirming them in their neglect’of religion.” 


9. Balance of Character: A Sermon. By James Waker of 
Charlestown, Mass. Liberal Preacher, Vol. i. No. 11. pp. &. 

The theory advanced in this Sermon is, that no feeling or passion 
which men ever exercise is wrong in itself, or becomes wrong, ex- 
cept when indulged to excess. 


“ For wherein,” says Mr. Walker, “ consists the sin of an avaricious dispo- 


sition? Not simply in having an attachment to property; for this, when kept 
within due bounds, is a perfectly natural and proper feeling ; but in having an 
inordinate attachment to property, so that our other principles are no adequate 
check upon it, and, of course, the balance of the character is destroyed. Again, 
wherein consists the sin of a revengeful temper? Not simply in feeling resent- 


ment at wrong; for this, when kept within due bounds, is also a perfectly 
natural and proper feeling ; but in suffering this feeling of resentment to be- 
come inordinate, so that our other principles are no adequate check upon it, 
and the balance of the character is destroyed. The vice does not consist in the 
feeling itself, but in its being permitted to become inordinate, so that our other 
principles are no check upon it.” 

Again ; no exercise or feeling, which men ever put forth is good 
in itself, or continues good any longer than it is restrained within 
certain limits. ‘¢ It was never intended, zt is not right, that any one 
quality, even though it be a good quality, should be forced to develope 
itself disproportionately.” Again, “‘ the disproportionate develope- 
ment even of a good quality” ‘“‘ would be, not to secure, but to des- 
troy a proper balance of character.” 

Indeed, in the judgement of Mr. W., the perfection of ‘ virtue 
consists ’’ in maintaining a proper balance of character. ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion in morals is nothing more, in most cases, than a restoration of 
this balance of character, after it has been lost by vicious indul- 
gences.” And “ to secure a balance of character is the creat object 
of all religious instruction and edification.” 

It obviously results from the views here stated, that one feeling or 
trait of human character 1s, in itself, as good as another. Hatred is 
as good as love; pride as good as humility, and selfishness as good 
as benevolence. Indeed, Mr. W. speaks expressly of the happy 
effects of “‘ a well conducted selfishness.’”’ All human feelings are 
good in their place ; and none are good, when exercised out of due 
proportion. 

Mr. W. had not room, probably, in the eight pages of his Dis- 
course, to attempt comparing his theory with the Bible ; or time to 
search for proof-texts by which to support it. It might have taken 
a long time to find passages which speak of a commendable avarice, 
a right spirit of revenge, a holy pride, or a ‘‘ well-conducted selfish- 
ness.” Mr. W. mentions our Saviour, as a remarkable instance of a 
well balanced character. But it might be difficult to show, in re- 
spect to him, that he had selfishness enough to balance his benevo- 
lence ; or enough of a spirit of revenge to balance his meekness ; or 
love enough for this present world to balance the strength of his 
religious principles, or the ardor of his desires to do the will of his 
heavenly Father. 
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10. A Lecture on Popular Superstitions. By Bernarp Wutr- 
MAN. Boston: Bowles & Dearborn. 1829. pp. 66. 


With those of our readers who have become acquainted with this 
book, it needs no refutation; and to those who have not, we can 
give some general idea of it in few words. With some things that 
are amusing and, among the more ignorant and superstitious classes 
may be useful, is mixed up much that, in our estimation, is not 
only irreligious, but grossly wicked. ‘The author very properly 
reckons, as popular superstitions, “‘ all pretended signs of good and 
evil fortune, all pretended influence of the moon and planets; all 
pretended tricks for obtaining a knowledge of future events ; all pre- 
tended lucky and unlucky days; all pretended supernatural dreams 
and visions; all pretended witches and ghosts and apparitions ;” 
and in the same class with these, he ranks the doctrines of a special 
providence, and the special operations of the Holy Ghost ; the agen- 
cy of fallen spirits ; revivals of religion ; the resurrection of the body ; 
a change of heart; and religious experience—mingling all promis- 
cuously together, as equally unfounded and ridiculous, ‘‘ Religious 
excitements have existed among all denominations ; but they have 
been produced by human exertions and concurring circumstances. 
Visions, ghosts and apparitions have been seen; but they existed 
only in the minds of the observers, and were caused by some men- 
tal or bodily operation.” The most ridiculous stories are related 
respecting revivals of religion, and alleged instances of conversion, 
and no pains are spared to turn all such occurrences into derision 
and contempt. 

Our feelings impel us to remind Mr. W. that there is a sin which 
“hath never forgiveness, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come;” and that those are in great danger of committing this 
dreadful sin, who speak lightly or reproachfully of the special opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. 

We only add, as a specimen of our author’s fairness, that this lec- 
ture was delivered, as we are informed, in two instances, before 
Lyceums, or Societies for mutual improvement, the Constitutions of 
which provide that “nothing of a party bearing, either political oz 
religious, shall be introduced.” 

> 
NOTICES. 

The Christian Examiner for November and December, 1828, is at length pub- 
lished. The Reviews of Dr. Beecher’s Letters, and of our Article on the Rights 
of the Churches, are concluded. They shall receive early and due attention. 


On page 266 of this number; the bottom line became accidentally displaced 
after revision, and the mistake was not discovered until part of the impression 
had been worked off. Instead of being, as it should be, at the bottom immedi- 
ately following an extract, it will be found, in some copies, immediately preced- 
ing the extract. 


